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To other countries, the postage in addition. 


ndon. For France, 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT.) 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
HE EXAMINATIONS for the DEGREE of 
BACHELOR OF MEDICINE will commence on MON- 
DAY, the Ist of JULY next. In conformity with a special Reso- 
ah of the Senate applying to the present year only, Certifi- 
be received by the Registrar up to the day on which 
the Examinations commence 
The Regulations of the Senate relating te the Examinations 
for Degrees in Medicine may be procured from Messrs. Taylor, 
Printers and Publishers to the University, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street. 
Somerset House, By qee. of the Senate, 
20th June, 1859. . ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION Fon Ti rt — ADVANCEMENT OF 
HE NEXT MEETIN G of the ASSOCIATION 


will be held at Birmingham, during the Week commencing 
on Monday the 26th Aucus 
The Members of the Generel Committee will assemble on the 
preceding Saturday . z 
London, April!2, JAMES YATES, Secretary tothe Council. 
1829. JOHN TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


ARTNERSHIP. anf _Gentionsn, having com- 

mand of 4900/. to 5000/., y be a a SHARE in 
an extensive and well-cst: ibiished. POBLISHING® BUSINESS. 
For particulars apply by letter ( a0 yee) to Mr. J. ‘Tanswell, 
Solicitor, 5, King’s Bench-walk, ‘Tem 


Under the Special Patronage of H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex. 
ASTER BASSLE, of the Age of only Thirteen 


Years, who attracted considerable notice in Edinburgh 
Glasgow, Belfast, and Dublin, purposes to display his wonderful 
POV ERS of MEMORY, and acquirements in the MNEMONIC 
ART, (surpassing everything hitherto known, and which ‘created 
great peqeatian § at the late Philosophical | Meeting of the British | 

















Association, at Newonstlonw on-Tyne,) in only one CONVER 
SAZIONE, to take place on FRIDAY -duse 28th, at Two o'clock, 
ot Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. Jam 


Admittance, 10s. 6d. ; Young Persons under 14, 5s. 

The Chevalier Basslé, anxious to make known to the British 
nation his infallible system, which, in less than six months, has 
made his children,—in all that concerns the basis of science 
necessary for a sound and solid gteentien—sopeeiee to all young 
persons of the present day, will give notice, at this Conversazione, 
of the day, hour, and place, when he intends to collect the names 
of those persons who may be d g bya M 
nical Course. 





P 


he Programme and Tickets of Admission to te | Couverse- 
oun to be had of Messrs. Ackermann & Co. Efling- 
ham Wilson, 3, Sweeting’s-alley; and of Master Haid, Mary- 


lebone-street, Regent’s-quadrant, where also every uisite 
afrmation, relative to the Mnemonical Course, may ob- 
tained. 


TEAM FROM LONDON TO NEW YORK. 

THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGA- 

TION COMPANY’S Suir P. the “BRITISH QUEEN,” of 2016 

tons burthen, een BOWES Lieut. Ricuarp Roserts, 

R.N. Commander, is intended to leave Lonpon on SATURDAY, 

= PEN NOE and PortsmoutH on Monpay, the lst Juty, 

for 
FARES: Gelecn ay -pemennent— guineas. 

ow Tr do. dO... 

> Saleen do.. 

including provisions, ahaa, bedding, 4 in t the Saloon, and 
provisions, malt liquor, and bedding, in the Fore Saloon. 

For information rega' g Freight. apply to Junius Smith, Esq. 

‘ a ye Fenchurch-street : or Passage, to Messrs. Emerson 











Co. Paris and Havre ; —— Brunton, Esq. oa eee John 
oon . Cor Ww. B. 
Mackean, E P Esq. Liver- 
pool; or at ie Company's Ved 3, Billitereeourt, illiter- 


square, Lon in 

The BRITISH QUEEN is intended to de; 
month from LONDON and NEW YORK 
the year. 


EPTFORD STEAM SHIP DOCK COM- 


PANY. To be Snasepennts Act of Parliament. 
Somal 1,000,000/., in = a al Piers of 28. each. Deposit 2/. per 


H. C, Bingham, Esq. 
Biogbam. Ken. 7 Joke ies ition, Bag . 
fet num i 


John 
William Ive, Esq. 
r. 
F. Gregory, Esq. 


With power to add 
Sclichtore—Aunstin & Mastermaii, G. 
rere London 3 Joint Stock Bank. 

The object of this Ci blish Docks for the ex- 
press use of Steam Vessels, vith all the accommodation for 
passengers and goods which that rapidly increasing class of our 
mercantile navy now demands. 

The site of posed docks comprises the ri 


the Ist ofeach 
tely, throughout 








OUN TY ‘FIRE OFFICE RETURNS.— 
TWENTY PER CENT.—Notice is hereby given, that 
the above return will be allowed to such Persons as have com- 
pleted Seven Years Insurance, during the last year, in their next 
payments of Premium and 
J. A. BEAUMONT, Sec. 


y- 
50, Regent-street. Piccadilly. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, —- _GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET 
No. 78, Great Russell-strect, Owens ah London, 
Directors. 
James Kibblewhite, Esq. Chairman. 

George G. Babingt Es Clement Hue, M 
Sir Win. Beat nt ty, M.D. r ‘ki. Ss. Rev. Jemes Se Pnald. M.A. 
Sir Benj.C. Brodie, Bart. F.R.S. | Samuel Merriman. M. 
Rev. 1’ omas Dale, M.A. Andrew A. Miéville, Esq. 
Thomas Davis, Esq. Joseph Moore, M.D. 
John Dixon, Esq. Fred. Jas. Perceval, Esq. 
Joseph i. qf Esq. Richard Pinckard, M.D. 
Oliver Hargreave, Esq. Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq. 








A second division of profits was declared in January 1837, and 
the Bonuses on ay" aed entitled, at the two divisions, amounted, 
on an pete ap to 22 r cent. on the Premiums paid. 

The profits are ikea among the assured every sire years. 

‘The rates of assurance are lower than at most other oiltices. 

Assurances may be effected (with thisSociety), payable on the 
death of the first or last of two or more lives, on very moderate 
terms; also on joint lives and survivorships, and on the lives of 
persons of advanced age 

Prospectuses and full information may be obtained (free of 
expense) of any of the Company's Agents, or by addressing a 


— GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
METROPOLITAN | LIFE ASSURANCE 
FOR MUT GAL Asst RANCE, 


Direct: 

‘Thomas H. Hall, Esq. 

Charles Hensley, Esq. 

oo Hoare, sq. 
Francis Maubert, Fev 

pL Pease, Esq. MP. 

John Taylo: r, Esq. 

J? Scholefield, Fsq. M.P. 

Esq. 





John Allcard, me 
Richard Low Beck, Esq. 
Edmund C. Buxton, Esq. 

John Burgess, Esq. 

William Clay, Esq. M.P. 

James Dawson, Exq. 

Thomas Fowler, Esq. 

Francis Fox, E John Travers, 

W. Storrs Fry, Esq. George V. aughan, Esq. 

The Directors hereby give Notice to Members whose Pre- 
miums fall due on the 5th of July nent, that the same must be, 
a within Thirty days from that di 

The leading principle of the Societ a sthe appropriation of the 
whole of the profits (undiminished by Agenc y or Comn lission), 
by way of red in the p of \ of five years’ 
standing. 

The Premiums of Members, who ‘are the only Proprietary of 
the Society, are ven yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, on the 
5th of January, 5th of April, Sth of July, and Sth of October ; 
either of which several A ays constitutes the commencement of 
the Year to Members: Persons, therefore, desirous of entering 
the Society as Members on ae Lx =f July next, should ap- 
pear at the Office on or netere 

RICHD., HE: AT ‘iftieLn, 

Princes-street, Bank, June 12, 18°9. 


O THE HOLDERS OF EQUITABLE 
POLICIES comprehended in the firoured Fire Thousand. 

‘The Directors of the AsyLu™ call the attention of the 5,000 fa- 
voured Members of the Equitable Society to the necessity of 
securing the Sdvanteges presented by their peculiar situation.— 
Those who live until January, 1840, will have further large ad- 
ditions to their Policies.—The repre sentative s of those who die 
previously, would merely obtain a return for the current years 

ofthe Decennial period. ‘The frightful epidemic of 1837, and the 
unhealthy commencement of the present year, induce many to 
look with anxiety to the prospective bouus, and I shall be happy 
to give personal attention an oppianations to any of the present 
Holders who may favour me with a call ; orto transmit written 
Cupens b st, to those who may furnish me with the date 
and amount of Pol ‘olicy and the age of the life assured. 

Asylum Life-Oflice, GEO. FARREN, 

70, Cornhill. Resident Director. 

ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIFE OFFICE, 

70, pre. and spires London. 


rectors. 
e Hon. William Fraser, 
Paige cen. sik) Jeunes Law 1 ee 
larmont Whiteman, Esq. 
Foster Ly eg q. 





Superintendent. 





nies Deputy Chairman. 
Hallett, Esq. 
mund Ferrers, Esq. 
A. Fenn, Esq. 
G.Farren, Esq. Resident Director. 


Geo. Paimer. ju. Esq. 
Medical Officers in London. 











rive’ 
between the Horal Bock Yard and Deptford Creek, —— 1 
river is deeper than in any other part—hence the largest class of 
steam ships may arrive or depart at almost any period of the tide. 

There will be a Gommenpepention by a junction railway to that 
of the Greenwich, by whic aqpentoms ay = of time will be effected 
to the enger, as well as from risk of acide nts in 
the Pool, which are so Seanant and appalling in their extent 
andeffects. The My we away will also unite the Croydon, 
Brighton, and South Eastern Railways. 

The prospectus and ey with every information may be ob- 
tained of the Secretary, at the oflice of the Company, 55, King 
William-street, London-bridge, to whom applic ations for shares 
may * 


made, post. paid ; also to Messrs. Austin & Masterman, 
Wi Fleet;street A and G aregory, 


Esq. Solicitor, 28, ice court, JOHN T. TIDD, Secretary. 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—The Direc- 


tors of the South Australian C ‘ompany receive Deposits 
of Money i in London, and nt letters of Credit or drafts at 30 
days’ sight, payable in cash or notes, at the omg 's option, at 
their Bank at Adelaide ; the premium or charge is 2 per cent. 
Should immediate cash be wished, their Bank will discount the 
drafts at the current gg The Company are ready to take 
bills upon South Aus 
Their Bank will me catiact bills or monies in the Colony upon 
a commission of 2} per cent., and remit the proceeds to Engiand. 
Apply at the Company's Offices, No. 4, New Broad-stree 
EDMUND J. WHEE LER, Sanager. 
N.B.—Settlers paving pecuniary transactions in town prior to 
departure, will find the Company’s London Agency deserving 
attention. particulars can be had at their Offices. 











Phy -D. 9, Queen-street, May-fair. 
Surgeons. Mayo, Esq. F.R-S. 19, George-st. Hanover-square; 
and T, Callaway, Esq. W: ellington-street, Bor ie 

“The Asylum was instituted (says the Historical Sketch of 
Aaperence ‘ompanies) for the express purpose of assuring dete- 
pe lives—lives rejected by other oflices, and lives avow- 
“edly a It has added to its original business, the as- 
“ surance of select lives on lower terms, and under a greater 
“variety of modes, than any other office.” 

ADVANTAGES. 

Very low even rates of premium, payable annually, half- 
yearly, or quarterly.—Alternative of paying only two-thirds of 
even premium on life insurances, the balances to be deducted 
from the sum assured. —Ascending scale of premium, beginning 
ata very low rate, and progressing after seven years.—Descend- 
ing scales of premium, to commence at a price, and continue for 
a term, to suit the convenience of parties. 

DOMESTIC INSURANCES, 

Select lives at very low rates.—Persons under chronic disease, 

culiar form, in pregnancy, and in old age.—To cover Bills of 
Exchange and Credits, without appearance of or reference to 
the parties whose lives are to be assured. 

FOREIGN, AND MILITARY AND NAVAL INSURANCE, 

Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity of 
climate ; a specific price for any particular place, or a voyage or 
voyages. 

Ofiicers, whose destinations are not known, covered to all 
parts cu the world ut a small but fixed extra rate of pepo ium. 





pectus and further information may be obtained by ap; ma | ‘ ensure an immense circulatioi 


Pro: 
cation or orletter addressed to the Resident Director, 70, Cornhi 





ALLADIUM LIFE OFFICE, 
7, WATERLOO-PLA 
Chairman—George Arbu “ame Es 

De, pute ete Hon, Sir Edward Hode East, Bart. 

The ors acquaint the Public, that the SECOND SEP- 
TENN niyhy ISION OF PROFIT has been declared, up to 
the 3ist December, 1838 ; and that the total additions whic b have 
been made to Policies in force for fourteen years, amount (on 
an average of all ages from 8 to 50 when assured,) to ForTY- 
THREE per Cent. on the premiums paid during the M4 years. 
For example :—On Policies of 5,000/., at age 10, the Additions 
amount to 586/.; and at age 50, to 1,129/.; and other policies in 
proportion. 

RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 1, Lesew sTREET, Dank, Lonpon, 
Capital : MILLION, 
ADVANTAGES OFF! D BY THIS COMPANY, 

A most economical set of ‘iables—computed expressly for the 
use of this Institution, from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the Lacest rates of Assurance that can be offered without com= 
Promising the safety of the Institut 

nereasing Rates of Pre minum on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans on debts; a less immediate payment! being required 
on a Policy for the whole m of life than in any other Ufice. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half- yearly, or Quar- 
tonty, 3 in one sum, or in a limited number of payments. 

Gourd of Direc tors in attendance daily at Two o "clock. 
Age of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
All claims payable within one month after proof of death, 
Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 
A liber: ul Commission allowed t to Sulicitors and Agents. 


























"Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 





Age. | Ist Five [2nd Five 3rd Five | 4th Five (Remainder 











| years. years. yeurs. yeurs. | of life. 
£. 8. d. | &. 8. d., £. & d.| & & d. | £. 8 d. 

20 110; 1 510 Yio | Vie 9} 238 

20 164) 112 2 11) 274] 317 6 
40 16 1) 244 246 373 434 
so | 216 71 39 4) 45 5) 5 6 3) GIR 7 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
| OYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 

INDIA COMPANY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Under the gracious Patronage of the Queen. 
Directors. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Frederic Smith, é. H. Royal Engineers, Chairman. 
Col. SirW.Gosset, C.B. K.C.HL. Roy. Engineers, Deputy Chairman. 
Capt. the Hon. Lord adel j ieneral Sir J. F. Bur- 
Fitzclarence, RK.) K.C.B. 







Admiral the Right Tien. Sir ). Sir John Gardiner, 
George Coe kburn, G.C.b. a Ralotant Cor 
Major-General of Marines. cal Rdwa Wynyard, C. 

Major-General Sir James A.D.C, to the Queen. 


Cockburn, Bart. G.C.H. 
Ca _, Se Thos. ‘Troubridge, 
Hurt, R.N. M.P. Lord of the 


Col. Sir Jeremiah Bryant. C, 2, 
E. India Company's Service. 

Col, Powell, M.P.Commandi 
Cc Cardiganshire Militia, an 
Lord-Lieut. of the County. 

Lieut.-Colonel Henry Hanmer, 
late | i. KH. 






PEsiechae Rowley, 


rAlexander Dick- 
K.C.H. Direct.-| Lieut.-CGolonel Purchas, East 

. and India Company's Servic 
il Art. .,| Maer # Shadwell Clerke, K. HH, 
t 


mi A. He sir, Esq. M.D. R.HLG. 
ir Frederick W m.| Captain Melville Grindlay, 
en. K.C.11, Inspector- East India Army Agent. 

General of Fortifications. Wm. Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 

Prospectuses and every information to be obtained at the 
Office, 12, Waterloo-place. 

Memorandum.—The Shareholders are informed that Intere est, 
at the rate of four per cent. per annum on their Instalments, is 
now payable, on application at the Ottice of the Society, 13, 
W rel ot place. between the hours of Eleven and Four, 

June 1, 1839. WILLIAM DANIELL W: ATSON, Sec retary. 


ALFE ED LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
No. 51, Old Broad-strect. 


‘Sie "Woodbine Pysich, K.C.H. 
Sir David Scott, 











Duncan Davidson Alves, Esq. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. 
Samuel Bosanquet, Robert Scott, — 

Geo. Frederick Dickson, Fea, Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 
Hon. E. H. Grimston, Esq. M Mz meee Talloch, 

Joseph Jellicoe, Esq. Arthur Willis, Esq. 

Wm. James Maxwell, Esq. Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, M.P. 


Duncan Davidson Alves, Esa | t ‘Pe smaberton Heywood, Esq. 
Granville Sharp, Esq. i, Axthug Willis, Esq. 
Aue 


it 
Edgar Corrie, Esq. | David Powell, Fsq. | Wm. Walford, Esq. 

Physician— vi homas Turner, M.D., 31, Curzon-street, May fair. 
Consulting Surgeon—Alexander Shaw, Esq. 23, Henrietta-street, 
‘avendish-square. 

Secretary—Authony Highmore, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Denison, Heywood, Kennard & Co. No. 4, 
om ‘hot am treet. 
Solicitors—Messts. Maltby & Otter, 34, Old Broad-street. 

The Alfred Home and Foreign Life Assurance Association is 





founded by a proprietary body, offering to the assured at once 
all the security of a subscribed ¢ 


addition to the even- 






As e rights as the Shareholders. 
Four-tifths of the Profits divided ¢ a ry live years among the as- 
sured, by addition to their Policies, or reduction of their Pre- 
miums. 

Advances made to parties assuring, on giving security for 
future Premioms. 

Assurers may reside in any part of the globe without paying an 
extra premium, by an arrangement for a stipulated deduction 
from the sum assured, in case of death abrow 

‘The usnal commission will he paid to solicitors and agents. 


Coit tne BOOKSELLERS are empeeey 


d to orter, in tok next Magazine parcel, *TH 
wy HAND-GUIDE of SHION ul COURT CHRO- 
cuzines for July, price Sixpence, 


* to nppear ‘with th 
pe trie h, from the nature eg quantity of its contents, must 















*_* Write at the same time for a window show card, 
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Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
By Mr. pout HG ATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on 
THURSDAY, June 27, and following days ; consisting of 
HE ‘LIBRARY of a DISSENTING MINIS- 
TER, including Valuable Books in Divinity and Classics— 
Cranmer’s Bible, 1541; and other rare Editions of the Ly? res, 
&c.—Also the Books in Northern Literature, and curious Manu- 
scripts, of a late Anglo-Saxon Fretosset 3 together with Books in 
various other Branches of Literatur 
ay be viewed, and Catalogues Toutes “Ls. ¢.)bed at the Rooms. 
* Valuations made of Libraries and La’ ar * Office-furni- 
cums also of Printing Establishments, &c., whether for Public 
or Private Sale. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 


on the Premises, No. 23, Fenchurch-street, by direction 
of the Froprietor, tn consequence of the lease having expired), 
on WEDNESDAY, 26th June, and 2 following days, at 12, 

The Extensive and ValuableCollection of BOOKS, 
embracing every Department of, Literature; a useful Assort- 
ment of Stationery, &c.—To be viewed, and Catalogues had at 
the place of Sale; and of Mr. Lewis, 125, Fleet-street. 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, IN FINE CONDITION. 
R. EVANS will SELL by AUCTION, on 


Friday pert, June 21, and three following days, ut his 
House, No. 93, Pall Mall, 

The Choice om Valuable LIBRARY of a Gen- 
tleman recently deceased, including Dugdale’s Monasticon 
Anglicanum, by Caley, Bandinel, and Ellis, 8 vols. large paper, 
proof plates, in russia—Dugdale’s St. Paul's, by Ellis, large paper, 
proof plates, in russia—Stothard’s Monumental Effigies, large 
paper, plates—Rosini, Vedute di Roma—Landscape I}lustrations 
of the Bible, 2 vols. large paper, proof plates—Loddige’s Bota- 
nical Cabinet, 20 vols. plates coloured, fine set in green morocco 
—Lavater’s Physiognomy, by Hunter, 5 vols. original subscrip- 
tion edition, plates, in russia—Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps, 
2 vols. large paper, plates, in morocco—Hakewill’s Italy, large 
ii aper, proof plates, in morocco—Edwards’s Natural History of 
Sirds, 7 vols. original edition, plates coloured by the author, fine 
set in old red morocco—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, by Griffiths, 
Gray, Smith, and Pidgeon, 16 vols. large paper, coloured plates 

rliamentary History and Debates, b ansard, 98 vols.— 
State ‘Trials, by Howell, 34 vols.—Annual Register, 77 vols.— 
English Divines, 22 vols. '—Dryde n’s bales by Scott, 18 vols. 
—Beaumont and F letche r’s Works, eber, 14 vols. &c. &c, 
—The books are in fine condition and aaa bindings. 


















Also, ait aring for immediate Sale, the following LIBRARIES. 
A of 


LISC ‘ELLANEOUS COLLECTION 


BOOKS, ae ‘TAL and OTHER MANUSCRIPTS, AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS, &c. &e. 


A PORTION of the e LIBRARY of a LADY 
recently deceased ; including Bloch, Histoire Hatunsiio, Géné- 
re ule et Particuliére des Poissons, 12 vols. in 6, P lates beautifully 
coloured, in russia, gilt leaves, Berl. 1785—Abbott’s American 
Insects and the Plants they feed on, 2 vols. plates beautifully 
coloured, a choice copy, green morocco, 1797—Van Rhede, Hor- 
ubaricus, 12 vols. in 6, plates, rare, in russia, Amst. 1678— 
t, Hist. des Singes, vellum’ paper, plates coloured, in 
Pennant’s History of London, 4 vols. inlaid in folio, and 
ively illustrated with Portraits, Prints, and Views—Shak- 
Dramatic Works, by Steevens,9 vols. Boydell’s edition, 
pst and illustrated with’ additional plates, blue morocco— 

lume’s Hi story of Ex.e ‘and, 10 vols. plates, red morocco—C ates- 
by’s Carolina, 2 vols. coloure -d plates—Curtis’s Flora Londinensis, 
3 vols. coloure: ‘i plates, in russia—Lewin’s Birds of Great Britain, 
with their Eggs, 7 vols. original edition, only 60 copies printed, 
plates exquisitely coloured by the Author, in russia.—To which 
will be added a PORTION of the LIBRARY of a GENTLE- 
MAN, including Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 3 vols. in_russia— 
Montfaucon, Antiquits Expliqnée, 15 vols. best edition— Rymer'’s 
Foedera, 20 vols.—Statutes at Large, by Ruffhead, Runnington, 
Raithby, &c. to the 7th William IV. 35 vols. 


The LIBRARY of the late SAMUEL COMP- 
TON COX, Esq. 


LAIN and PRACTICAL SERMONS on the 
a pak” lith, 15th, 16th, and 17th CHAPTERS of ST. JOHN’S 
i0S 
By the Rev. JOSEPH JONES, M.A. 
Of Newchure 
&vo. 10s. 6d. cloth boards. 
2. 

The Return of Prayers; by T. Goodwin, D.D. 

Anew Edition, handsomely printed, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
The whole Works of Bishop Hall, a new Edition, 


revised and corrected, with considerable Additions, Indices, &c. 
12 vols. 8vo. cloth boards, 7 7. 
























4s 
il. in a few days. 
A few copies of the PE xt me OF ROME bere been published 
separately, pri re 6s. to complete former editio’ 





Oxford: D. A. Talboys; and 113, Fleet- sree, London. 
COMPANION TO FROISSART, 


On the Ist IRONIC be published, F 
HE CHRONICLES of 
With Notes and Woodcuts. 
Edition of Froissart. 
As nearly as can be estimated, the work will be included in 
Twelve Parts ; but will certainly not exceeding Thirteen. 

‘he Chronicles of Monstrelet form an immediate continua- 
tion of those of Froissart, and take up the general history of 
Europe, from the point at which that work terminates. Extend- 
ing over a space of fifty-three years, they furnish as minute de- 

tails of the occurrences of the times as the volumes of his cele- 
brated predecessor, and they are further distinguished by the 
greater accuracy of the dates and the singular fidelity of his 
transcripts of public acts and original documents. This accu- 
racy has rendered the Chronicles of Monstrelet one of the most 
valuable storehouses from whence more modern historians have 
drawn materials for the correction of the errors or misrepre- 
sentations of contemporary writers, and they are esteemed 
accordingly. But this business-like accuracy has not interfered 
with the spirited flow of narration, which so charms us in the 
of Fr art; we may point to the account of the battle of 

a striking instance of his descriptive power, * The 
aracter of Monstre et,” says the writer of his life in the 
‘Biogrs sphie Universelle,’ “ stands high as an historian. Henault, 
Bayle, Moreri, le pére Lelong, Foppens, Duverdier, Duchéne, 
Sorel, Lenglet- 'resnoy, all unite in praising the accuracy of 
his dates, the simplicity (naiveté) of his style, and his lucid nar- 
ration. His work is a rich mine, which may be explored with 
advantage by the philosopher who labours to ascertain facts, 
and to trace the causes which have influenced the springs of 
action.’ 
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REVIEWS 


Buenos Ayres and the Provinces of the Rio de 
la Plata, their present State, Trade, and Debt ; 
with some Account from Original Documents 
of the Progress of Geographical Discovery in 
those Parts of South America during the last 
Sixty Years. By Sir Woodbine Parish, 
K.C.H., &c. Murray. 

Tuis volume has appeared opportunely to record 
the early history—the struggle into independence 
—the bright but momentary gleam of pros- 
perity—and the sanguine hopes of the young 
state of Buenos Ayres—and to describe the 
flourishing commerce of its capital, ere that 
state be extinguished and its capital levelled to 
the dust by the bombardment of the French, for 
to such extremities, we fear, the long-continued 
blockade has at last conducted. Sir Woodbine 
Parish resided in Buenos Ayres as British 
Chargé d’Affaires, during a period of repose, 
when the resources of the republic were in course 
of rapid developement. In 1825, he concluded 
the treaty by which Great Britain acknowledged 
the independence of the New State, a treaty 
which, owing to the liberality of its terms (the 
free exercise of their religion being, among other 
things, secured by it to the British merchants), 
was no less important in a moral than in a 
political point of view. His zeal in collecting 
information respecting the history of that country, 
its physical geography, and statistics, may be 
presumed to have given a wholesome impulse to 
the studies of its more intelligent inhabitants. 
The bones of the megatherium and other rare 
fossil remains, the rewards of his researches, 
were liberally presented by him to the Hunterian 
Museum. In his political character, he obtained 
the liberation of a number of captives of various 
countries, long detained by Francia, the Dictator 
of Paraguay. <A large collection of original docu- 
ments and miscellaneous information, the fruits 
of his various and long-continued investigations, 
constitutes the material of the volume of which 
we are now about to dip into the contents. 

When a stranger, arriving in the La Plata, 
comes to anchor in the road of Buenos Ayres, he 
is astonished to find that he cannot get a glimpse 
of the city. The river is so shallow that a good 
sized ship cannot approach within eight miles of 
its low shores, which, at that distance, hardly 
show themselves above the horizon. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to seek the shore in a boat, 
taking all the chances of bars and mud-banks, 
fogs, and pamperos, or hurricanes from the 
pampas. These dangers being escaped, the in- 
conveniences most characteristic of the place 
are yet to be encountered in the actual landing, 
and of these we shall borrow our author's de- 
scription :-— 

“A ship’s boat has seldom water enough to run 
fairly on shore, and, on arriving within forty or fifty 
yards of it, is beset by carts, always on the watch for 
passengers, the whole turn-out of which I defy any 
other people in the world to produce anything at all 
approaching. On the broad flat axle of a gigantic 
pair of wheels, seven or eight feet high, a sort of 
platform is fixed of half a dozen boards, two or three 
inches apart, letting in the wet at every splash of the 
water beneath ; the ends are open—a rude hurdle 
forms the side, and a short strong pole from the axle 
completes the vehicle: to this unwieldy machine the 
horse is simply attached by a ring at the end of the 
pole, fastened to the girth or surcingle, round which 
his rider has the power of turning him as on a pivot, 
and of either drawing or pushing the machine along 
like a wheelbarrow, as may be momentarily most 


convenient :—in this manner, for the first time in my | 


life, I saw the cart fairly before the horse: — in 
Europe we laugh at the idea; in South America 
nothing is more common than the reality. The wild 





and savage appearance of the tawny drivers of these 
carts, half naked, shouting and screaming and jos- 
tling one another, and flogging their miserable jaded 
beasts through the water, as if to show the little 

value attached to the brute creation in these coun- 

tries, is enough to startle a stranger on his first arrival, 

and induce him for a moment to doubt whether he 

be really landing in a Christian country. It is a new 

and a strange specimen of human kind, little calcu- 

lated to create a favourable first impression.” 

The disagreeable process of landing being once 
over, the general appearance of the city, the 
regularity of its streets, the number of its 
churches, the cheerful air of the white stuccoed 
houses, and the visible content and independence 
of the people, soon re-establish the good-humour 
of the stranger. The thriving condition of the 
population is unquestionably the chief source of 
whatever charm the place possesses, for there is 
no scenery, the country around being a bound- 
less flat; nor is there a complete exemption from 
the nuisances, to which, from fault of construc- 
tion or of police, all Spanish towns are liable. 
In 1767, Bougainville estimated the population 
of Buenos Ayres at 20,000; in 1824, it ex- 
ceeded 81,000 in the city, and 82,000 in the 
provinces; including from 15,000 to 20,000 
foreigners, of whom one-third were British. This 
great increase of numbers, resulting from im- 
proved commercial circumstances, has, of course, 
manifested itself chiefly within the period of 
independence. The great influx of settlers from 
Europe has introduced some attention to neat- 
ness, comfort, and public accommodation. 
Enough of the old style still remains to show 
what the filth of Buenos Ayres must have been 
under the management of the mother country. 
Most of the streets are now well paved with 
granite, brought from an island at the mouth of 
the Uruguay; but there are, nevertheless, a few 
narrow lanes remaining as specimens of the 
olden time, and through which it is not only 
impossible to drag the great-wheeled carts, but 
even oxen sometimes sink in them inextricably, 
and are there left to die and their carcases to 
putrefy. Such relics of ancient barbarism, how- 
ever, as well as the want of ample reservoirs of 
water, must soon disappear from a city (if Buenos 
Ayres shall fortunately survive its present crisis) 
in which a knowledge of domestic comforts is 
daily gaining ground. 

“T lived (says our author,) long enough in Buenos 
Ayres to see great changes in these matters, and such 
innovations upon the old habits and fashions of the 
people as would make a stranger now doubt whether 
it really be the place he may have read of. In 
nothing is the alteration more striking than in the 
comparative comfort, if not luxury, which has found 
its way into the dwellings of the better classes: 
thanks to the English and French upholsterers, who 
have swarmed out to Buenos Aryes, the old white- 
washed walls have been covered with paper in all 
the varieties from Paris; and European furniture 
of every sort is to be met with in every house. Eng- 
lish grates, supplied with coals carried out from 
Liverpool as ballast, and often sold at lower prices 
than in London, have been brought into very general 
use, and certainly have contributed to the health 
and comfort of a city, the atmosphere of which is 
nine days out of ten affected by the damps from the 
river. Nor is the improvement confined to the in- 
ternal arrangement of the houses, a striking change 
has taken place in the whole style of building in 
Buenos Ayres. With the influx of strangers, the 
value of property, especially in the more central part 
of the city, has been greatly enhanced, and has led 
the natives to think of economizing their ground by 
constructing upper stories to their houses in the 
European fashion, the obvious advantage whereof 
will no doubt ere many years make the plan general, 
| and greatly add to the embellishment of the city.” 

The chief inconvenience of the climate of 
Buenos Ayres is the prevalence of the north 





winds, which, being warm and loaded with 


moisture, cause great relaxation of the system 
and depression of spirits. The irritability of 
temper produced by them is well known to the 
police, acts of violence being much more fre- 
uently committed during the continuance of 
the north wind. This vexation is often ter- 
minated by the pampero or hurricane from the 
south-west, which, blowing furiously for a short 
time, gives the atmosphere a delightful freshness. 
Sometimes these carry with themimmense clouds 
of dust, producing total darkness; and, should 
rain fall in the meantime, it is converted, ere it 
reaches the ground, into a shower of mud. 

The state of Buenos Ayres is the chief of those 
composing the united provinces of La Plata, or, 
as it is sometimes called, the Argentine Repub- 
lic. Buenos Ayres, in the absence of any duly 
constituted federal executive, is entrusted wit 
the management of the foreign affairs of the 
Union. ‘The expenses of securing the liberty, 
and of maintaining the rights of the Republic, 
seem all to fall on the same state, which indeed 
derives from the confederation no benefits but 
those of a commercial nature. ‘The thirteen 
United Provinces occupy the country limited by 
the Rio Negro on the south, the sea, the rivers 
Parana and Paraguay on the east, the Cordillera 
of the Andes on the west, and Bolivia, or Upper 
Peru, on the north. The territory comprised 
within these limits has an extent of 726,000 
square miles English, or nearly ten times the 
superficial extent of Great Britain, with a popu- 
lation of from 600,000 to 700,000 inhabitants. 
Under the Spanish rule, the greater part of this 
country was comprehended in the government 
of Peru, through which state alone imported 
goods were allowed to pass to the interior, and 
consequently, the river La Plata, the natural 
approach to all the countries east of the Cordil- 
lera, became the seat of an unceasing contraband 
trade, which went further to corrupt the morals 
than to supply the wants of those towards whom 
it was directed. Since the declaration of inde- 
pendence, Buenos Ayres, the position of which 
marks it out as the emporium of the vast territory 
watered by the tributaries of the Paraguay, has 
reaped largely of the advantages arising from the 
restoration of commerce to its natural channels ; 
but in those regions commerce is only in its 
infancy, and no prosperity hitherto enjoyed by 
Buenos Ayres can lead to a just conception of the 
immense developement of wealth likely, in due 
time and under good government, to take place 
in a country possessing, besides a boundless ex- 
tent of open plains affording pasture, some thou- 
sands of miles of inland navigation by means of 
its rivers, by which the productions of the tropics 
and the mineral riches of the Peruvian highlands 
can be borne down without a hindrance to the 
Atlantic. 

The positive obstructions to the prosperous 
career of the republic have been its intestine com- 
motions and its wars with foreign enemies. The 
former, though they may for the moment have 
suspended public confidence, and delayed the 
march of industry, have never attacked property 
nor wasted profusely the resources of the country. 
The cost of wars with the foreign enemy, the 
price paid for national independence, has done 
more to ruin the finances of Buenos Ayres than 
the frequently repeated treasons and revolutions 
which convulsed rather the administration than 
the commerce of the state. The war waged 
with the Indians of the pampas, the most just 
and successful, and at the same time the least 
expensive of all, led to a considerable extension 
of territory; and on this, as well as other ac- 
counts, its origin and issue deserve to be related 
somewhat in detail. 

It is not necessary to go back to the abortive 








attempt of the Spaniards in 1780 to establish a 
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colony at Port San Julian, on the coast of Pata- 
gonia. There, as in the Straits of Magellan, the 
neglect of the mother country, and the inertness 
of the settlers, were found to be more fatal to 
successful colonization, than the hostility of the 
natives. About the same time, a settlement 
was made at Carmen, on the northern bank of 
the Rio Negro, eighteen miles from the sea; 
and an expedition, commanded by Villarino, 
ascended that river in launches, and found it 
navigable to the base of the Cordillera, only 
three days distant from Valdivia, in Chile. This 
was a discovery which almost any nation but the 
Spaniards would have known how to turn to ac- 
count. Villarino recommended that a strong 
post should be maintained on the island of Cho- 
leechel, in the mid-course of the river, near 
which the Indians always pass on their predatory 
incursions into the territorics of Buenos Ayres; 
but his prudent advice was not attended to at 
that time. The Indians, it appears, stole the 
cattle belonging to the Spaniards of Buenos 
Ayres, to sell them to those of Valdivia, who 
were thus accessory to the systematic spoliation 
of their countrymen. The histories of these at- 
tempts at colonization, and of the interesting 
explorations of Viedma and Villarino, resulting 
from them, were carefully concealed by the 
Spanish authorities, and were first brought to 
light by the researches of our author. A few 
years later (about 1786), the settlement on the Rio 
Negro was attacked by the Indians, and several 
Spanish officers were carried off captives, their 
lives being spared solely because some relations 
of the victors happened to be at that time in the 
hands of the Spaniards. Among the officers 
taken prisoners at Carmen, was Don Leon Ortiz 
de Rosas, father of the present Governor of 
Buenos Ayres, who, during his captivity, suc- 
ceeded in completely conciliating the good-will 
and respect of the principal Caciques, and at 
length negotiated a peace between them and his 
countrymen, which lasted many years, and de- 
servedly established the celebrity of the name of 
Rosas throughout the pampas. Of the settle- 
ment on the Rio Negro, we borrow the follow- 
ing graphic account from Mr. Darwin’s Journal: 

“The town is indifferently called El Carmen, or 
Patagonia. It is built on the face of a cliff, which 
fronts the river, and many of the houses are exca- 
vated even in the sandstone. The river is about 
two or three hundred yards wide, and is deep and 
rapid. ‘The many islands, with their willow trees 
and the flat headlands, seen one behind the other on 
the northern boundary of the broad green valley, 
forms, by the aid of a bright sun, a view almost pic- 
turesque. The number of inhabitants does not 
exceed a few hundreds. These Spanish colonies do 
not, like our British ones, carry within themselves 
the elements of growth. Many Indians of pure 
blood reside here: the tribe of the Cacique Lucanee 
constantly have their toldos on the outskirts of the 
town. The local government partly supplies them 
with provisions, by giving them all their old, worn-out 
horses; and they earn a little by making horse-rugs 
and other articles of riding gear. These Indians are 
considered civilized; but what their character may 
have gained by a lesser degree of ferocity, is almost 
counterbalanced by their almost entire immorality. 
Some of the young men are, however, improving ; 
they are willing to labour, and a short time since a 
party went on a sealing voyage, and behaved very 
well, They were now enjoying the fruits of their 
labour, by being dressed in very gay, clean clothes, 
and by being very idle. The taste they showed in 
their dress was admirable. If you could have 
turned one of these young Indians into a statue of 
bronze, his drapery would have been perfectly 
graceful.” 

After the declaration of independence, when 
enlarged commercial relations gave a stronger 
impulse to the industry of the Buenos Ayreans, 
they began insensibly to extend their possessions 
southwards beyond the Rio Salado. They thus 





came into collision with the Indians cf the 
plains, who, guided by some runaway Gauchos, 
or Spanish peasants, made most destructive 
attacks on the estancias, or cattle farms, and 
seemed to aim at nothing less than the total 
expulsion of the Spaniards from the newly-occu- 
pied country. With a view to put an end to 
these hostilities, Colonel Garcia, with about 
thirty attendants, proceeded to meet the Indians 
at their encampments in 1822. About twelve 
years before, he had explored a portion of the 
country south-westwards from Buenos Ayres, 
and had then conciliated the friendship of an 
old Cacique named Lincon, who was of great 
service to him on the present occasion. Near 
the foot of the Sierra de la Ventana, he met the 
Indians, who looked as if they had prepared 
themselves for battle rather than negotiation. 
They galloped round the commissioners’ tents in 
small parties, thrusting with their lances, and 
displaying their horsemanship, professedly for 
the purpose of driving away the Gualichi, or 
evil spirit, but more probably in the hope of ter- 
rifying the Spaniards :— 

“The trappings of some of the horses of these 
warriors were curiously ornamented with beads, and 
hung about with little bells. Several of them wore 
a sort of helmet, and a buff coating of hide, so well 
prepared as to be perfectly soft and flexible, though 
several times double; the helmets made of it are so 
tough as to resist the cut of a sword, and sometimes 
are bullet-proof. This was but the advanced-guard 
of a numerous host which afterwards came in view, 
covering the horizon, and making really a very im- 
posing appearance. Altogether there might be some- 
thing more than 3,000 fighting men regularly mar- 
shalled under their respective Caciques in nine 
divisions, Though these Indians belonged to the 
soi-disant friendly tribes, the commissioners could 
not fail to be struck at once with the quantity of 
arms and accoutrements amongst them, which were 
manifestly the spoils of war and of their own country- 
men murdered on the frontiers. Their whole de- 
meanour, too, was insolent and arrogant in the ex- 
treme, partaking infinitely more of defiance than any 
real desire for a permanent peace, which caused 
many misgivings to Garcia and his officers as to the 
result of their mission.” 

These martial manceuvres being ended, a 
circle was made by the warriors, and a noisy 
debate succeeded. -The question was, whether 
the Indians then present should enter into nego- 
tiations with the Spanish commissioners, without 
waiting for their allies, whose arrival was hourly 
expected ; and this point was decided aflirma- 
tively, the object which the barbarians had most 
at heart being, not to make a lasting peace, but 
to share among themselves, as soon as possible, 
the whole stock of presents intended for them 
and their allies. They were so violent in their 
manner, and so inimical to the Spanish scheme 
of an extension of boundary, that Garcia was 
obliged to humour all their wishes, perceiving 
that his personal safety would be endangered by 
any attempt to thwart them on his part. Having 
taken all they could get, they departed, and 
soon after, the Huilliches, or southern people, 
arrived :— 

“ This tribe presented even a more martial appear- 
ance than the others, and Colonel Garcia, describing 
them, says, no regiment of cavalry could have made 
a more regular or better figure than these strikingly 
fine men. They were naked from the waist upwards, 
and wore a sort of helmet surmounted by feathers 
(a distinguishing feature in the dress of this tribe), 
which added to their extraordinary stature. Their 
Cacique Llampileo, or the black, was upwards of 
seven feet high, and many others were equal to him, 
and even taller. Most of them were armed with 
very long lances, and, like the pampas tribes, had 
their faces bedaubed with red and black paint; but 
their language was different, and, Garcia says, iden- 
tical with that of the people from the southern part 
of Patagonia, from whom he imagines them to have 
sprung, and to the old aecounts of whose height he 


| refers. He speaks of them as a superior and finer 
| Tace of men in every respect than the others; ad- 
' mirable horsemen, and brave in war, without the 
| cruelty of the pampas tribes, sparing their prisoners, 
| and treating strangers with kindness and hospitality, 
| They had come from the lands south of the Ventana, 
‘about the rivers Colorado and Negro, where they 
| had located themselves, according to their own ac- 
| count, to avoid collision with the Spaniards, with 
| whom they professed their great desire to establish a 
| Solid peace. They spoke with contempt and detes- 
| tation of the marauding habits of the pampas tribes 
j and of the Ranqueles, and offered at any time to 
assist in chastising them. This party consisted of 420 
fighting men. They conducted themselves very dif. 
ferently from the others, and with great propriety, 
receiving thankfully what was given to them.” 

All the Indian tribes seen by the commissioners 
had with them numbers of white captives, chiefly 
females, on whom they set so high a price, as to 
exclude all hope of ransom. Many Spaniards 
who had followed the commissioners solely for 
the sake of recovering their wives and daughters, 
had the misery of seeing before their eyes the 
objects of their search, though unable to release 
them, and of witnessing the degrading thraldom 
into which they were irrecoverably sunk. ‘Thefinal 
separation of these _ people was a painful sight, 
and roused the feelings of the commissioners in 
such a manner, as to lead them to the conviction, 
that the government of Buenos Ayres owed to 
its own honour and to humanity, to rescue all 
Christian captives from the Indians, and to 
teach the latter the salutary dread of offending 
their more civilized neighbours. For this pur- 
pose, an army was assembled in February 1823, 
consisting of 2,500 men, seven pieces of artillery, 
and everything required for the establishment of 
a permanent military settlement. This armament 
very narrowly escaped destruction by one of 
those confiagrations which at times rage over 
the pampas. Luckily, there was a small lake 
close by, into which the carts were dragged, and 
where the men stood up to their necks in water, 
until the flames swept by. For some days, the 
asmy subsisted wholly on game. Of armadilloes, 
they took in one day no less than four hundred ; 
“and,” observes our author, ‘a more delicate 
dish than one of those little animals roasted in 
its own shell, I will venture, from my own ex- 
perience, to say, is not to be had in any part of 
the world.” 


General Rondeau, with a part of the army, 
pressed forward into the Indian territory, and 
there listened to proposals of negotiation, by 
which he was completely outwitted. He con- 
sented that some of his officers should go to the 
Indian camp as hostages for the Caciques who 
were to discuss, in his tent, the terms of a treaty: 
but he took so little precaution, that, before the 
exchange could be effected, his officers were 
surrounded by the Indians, who galloped off with 
them at full speed into the pampas. Under the 
shelter of this expedition, was marked out, by a 
chain of military posts, a new boundary line, 
extending southwards to Bahia Blanca, and 
comprising 75,000 square English miles. ‘The 
Indians, however, would listen to no terms of 
accommodation, and fought for their lands. 
When the civil dissensions, which broke out at 
the conclusion of the war with Brazil, caused 
the troops to be withdrawn from the frontier, the 
Indians repeated their inroads into the newly- 
peopled country, and committed frightful havoc. 
But this was signally avenged in 1832 and 1833, 
by General Rosas, who, at the head of the largest 
force that ever entered their territory, marched 
southward as far as the rivers Colorado and 
Negro, scoured the whole intervening country, 
and put thousands of them to death. Many 
tribes were wholly exterminated; others fled to 
the Cordillera of Chile, where alone they were 
safe from the pursuit of the exasperated and 
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victorious soldiers. On these events our author 
makes the following remarks :— 

“That the Buenos Ayreans had ample cause for 
these hostilities may be judged from the number of 
Christian slaves whom they succeeded in rescuing 
from the hands of the savages; upwards of 1,500 
women and children were retaken by General Rosas’ 
troops, who had all been carried off in some or other 
oftheir marauding incursions, their husbands,sons,and 
brothers having been in most instances barbarously 
butchered before them. Many of these poor women 
had been in their hands for years; some taken in 
infancy could give little or no account to whom they 
belonged; others had become the wretched mothers 
of children brought up to follow the brutal mode of 
life of these barbarians. General Rosas fixed his 
head-quarters on the river Colorado, midway between 
Bahia Blanca and the settlement of Carmen on the 
river Negro. Thence he detached a division of his 
forces, under General Pacheco, to the south, which 
established a military position on the Choleechel, 
now called Isla de Rosas, on the Negro, which river 
was followed to the junction of the Neuquen. An- 
other detachment marched under the orders of Gene- 
yal Ramos along the banks of the Colorado as far as 
latitude 36°, and 10° longitude west of Buenos Ayres, 
according to his computation, from whence he saw 
the Cordillera of the Andes, and believed he was 
not more than thirty leagues from Fort Rafael on 
the Diamante.” 

General Rosas, we have already observed, is 
the son of an officer who, while in captivity 
among the Indians, obtained over them a com- 
plete ascendency, which he employed for the 
benefit of his countrymen. ‘The General him- 
self owes his extraordinary popularity. not less 
to the strength of his character, than to his sup- 
— determination to extirpate the Indians. 

r. Darwin, in crossing the pampas from Bahia 
Blanca to Buenos Ayres, had an interview with 
General Rosas, to whom he thus alludes in his 
recently published journal :— 

“He isa man of an extraordinary character, and 
has a most predominant influence in the country, 
which it seems probable that he will use to its pros- 
perity and advancement. He is said to be the owner 
of seventy-four square leagues of land, and to have 
about 300,000 head of cattle. His estates are admi- 
rably managed, and are far more productive of corn 
than any others. He first gained his celebrity by his 
laws for his own estancias, and by disciplining several 
hundred men, so as to resist with success the attacks 
of the Indians.” 

His great skill in horsemanship, his rigour, 
his gravity, his immense possessions, and, above 
all, his implacable enmity to the Indians, have 
made him the idol of the Gauchos, and enabled 
him to assume despotic powers. 

We have no room to descant on the demi- 
civilization, or to enumerate the various produc- 
tions of the remote States of the Argentine 
republic, bordering on the Chilian or Bolivian 
Andes. They are destined to be the subordinate 
instruments, and to partake of the prosperity of 
their maritime confederates. But, says our 
author, it is to foreigners that the natives must 
look to instruct them in the use of steam-vessels, 
upon which, after all, the future advancement 
of these remote countries in wealth and civiliza- 
tion will mainly depend. He justly observes, 
that an English midshipman, with an armed 
steamer, and a picked crew, would care very 
little for Dr. Francia, the Despot of Paraguay, 
or “any such bugbear;” but would be sure of 
conveying a cargo from Buenos Ayres, up the 
Parana and Rio Vermeyo, to Oran, a distance 
of 1,000 miles. In proof of our author’s ear- 
nestness on this subject, we must quote the fol- 
lowing observations :— 

“The government of Buenos Ayres, as the autho- 
rities charged with the general interests of the Re- 
public, from their habitual intercourse with the 
people of other countries, ought to be fully able to 
appreciate the immense benefits which steam-naviga- 
tion has produced elsewhere, and how greatly it has 


tended to promote the prosperity and civilization of 
other nations. It is in their power to extend those 
blessings to their own countrymen in the heart of 
the South American continent, and to produce a 
really United Confederation of the Provinces, instead 
of that which is now little more than nominal, from 
the vast distances which intervene, and operate as 
a bar to almost any intercourse between them. With 
the establishment of steam-navigation, distance will 
cease to be distance, and the upper provinces will 
find a cheap and ready vent for an abundance of 
productions which are now not worth the heavy ex- 
penses of sending down by land-carriage to Buenos 
Ayres. It is a grave question, deserving the most 
serious attention of those to whom the government 
of these countries is at present entrusted, and in the 
early solution of which, perhaps, their future political 
destinies are involved to an extent far beyond the 
comprehension of any casual observer.” 

But, even if Buenos Ayres survive her present 
afflictions, how long will it be ere that over- 
burdened State can take a lead in any enterprise 
calculated to facilitate the entrance of commerce, 
industry, and civilization into the interior of the 
continent? In 1822 the entire imports of Buenos 
Ayres amounted to 11,267,000 Spanish dollars, 
or considerably more than four times the average 
imports, during the old Spanish rule, between 





1792 and 1796. Of the whole amount of im- 
| portation in 1822, more than one-half was from 
| Great Britain alone; and at present the manu- 
factures of Great Britain—the cotton goods of 
| Manchester, the hardware of Sheffield and Bir- 
| mingham—are articles of necessity throughout 
| the pampas, from the La Plata to the Andes. 
| During the war with Brazil, the imports of 
| Buenos Ayres declined in proportion as those of 
| Monte Video, on the opposite side of the river, 
| increased. The latter town supplied the upper 
| provinces by a shorter overland route; but, if 
| steam navigation were once active on the rivers, 
| the trade of Buenos Ayres could never be again 
| intercepted. The blockade of the La Plata by 
| the Brazilians compelled the foreign residents 
in Buenos ‘Ayres, rather than run the hazard of 
remitting specie, to invest considerable capital in 
land; so that the State was so far, in a moral as 
weil as an economical point of view, a gainer by 
the blockade. By the introduction of fine wooled 
sheep, and improvements in every branch of 
industry, the foreign, and particularly the British 
merchants, have sown the seeds of a great increase 
to the resources of the country. 

In 1825, when the government of Buenos 
Ayres had leisure to think of making arrange- 
ments with the public creditor, the debt of the 
State amounted to about 6,700,000 dollars, at 6 
per cent. This was thought so light a burden, 
under the then flourishing circumstances of the 
republics, that schemes of improvement were 
eagerly embraced, and, in order to carry them 
into execution, a loan of a nominal million ster- 
ling was raised in London. For this the sum of 
600,000/. was paid over to the government of 
Buenos Ayres, and was very quickly expended 
in the war which ensued with Brazil. Then fol- 
lowed a depreciation of the currency, and other 
mischievous expedients, leaving, in 1832, adebt 
of no less than thirty millions of dollars: and we 
believe that, in 1837, nearly this whole amount 
was converted into funded debt. Such an antici- 
pation of estimated revenues—such an incentive 
to forced trade and impolitic impost—such afami- 
liarity with the dishonest arts so easily connected 
with issues of paper currency, cannot be too 
deeply lamented in a State, which, if it could 
escape the jealousy and sinister designs of more 
powerful nations, would naturally, and in a very 
short time, attain a high state of prosperity. When, 
to the financial embarrassments above specified, 
it is added that the La Plata has been fora year 
blockaded by the French, and that Buenos Ayres 
is now menaced with bombardment, how can we 











avoid bewailing the misfortunes of the young 
republic, through which such a tide of benefits 
flowed over a vast extent of country; or even 
deploring the defects of the general laws which 
regulate the conduct of the community of na- 
tions, and which allow wars to be waged, block- 
ades to be enforced, and the deepest injuries 
inflicted on mankind, for the most trivial causes, 
or perhaps for none at all. 








The History of the Navy of the United States 
of America. By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
2 vols. Bentley. 

Ir is not one of the least curious circumstances, 

arising out of the somewhat anomalous con- 

dition of relations and feelings between America 
and England, that the author of a work like 
this should first publish it in England. ‘The 
volumes profess to give the earliest complete 
and methodized account of a service, whose 
foundations were laid in that war wherein Eng- 
land was rebuked in her feelings and very seri- 
ously mulcted in her interests, as she then 
understood them, by her overgrown and froward 
child,—and to offer suggestions as to the means 
of placing that service in a condition to bid de- 
fiance to the old country, in any future contest 
to which the follies or passions of one or both 
may lead. It might, therefore, have been pre- 
sumed that a work so entirely American in its 
objects would have sought an American pub- 
lisher; or, at all events, that it would scarcely 
have selected for its especial audience those whose 
ancient mortifications it records, and whose 
future ones it anticipates. The nationality of 
the author has yielded, however, to his instincts 
as a merchant; and hence it is that the first 
history of the American navy, written by an 

American, himself a member of the service in 

question, is given to the world through the me- 

dium of the English press. We are not sure 
that Mr. Cooper would be willing to ratify, in 
terms, all the admissions which are involved in 
this circumstance; but we note the fact, as con- 
taining certain morals, which those amongst us 
who are at all sore at his occasional strictures 
may lay to the wound with very soothing effect. 

‘The history of American progress, as regards 
her armed marine, is necessarily, to a great 
extent, the history of British discomfiture; and 
we confess that the somewhat unnatural cireum- 
stance to which we have alluded struck us for- 
cibly, because of the querulous and carping spirit 
which it has been the pleasure of Mr. Cooper to 
exhibit in all his recent references to England. 

He has certainly not predisposed his chosen 

audience to give a favourable and dispassionate 

hearing to his lectures on subjects of such pecu- 
liar delicacy as those on which he now addresses 
them. We are glad, therefore, to be able to put 
him right with his readers at the outset, by an- 
nouncing that there is, in these volumes, far less 
of that ee spirit than we had anti- 
cipated,—and, indeed, as little as, under all the 
circumstances, could perhaps be fairly looked 
for. The events themselves, and their causes, 
are too recent, and their effects too imperfectly 
developed, to expect as yet that the calm judicial 
tone suited to history should be fully attained in 
their relation. But it is due to the author to 
state, that if not always quite fair, there is at 
least an attempt at fairness, for which he should 
have credit. He has obviously taken pains to 
keep a watch over his prejudices, to hold the 
very excusable spirit of national exultation under 
rebuke, and to communicate to his narration 
something like a character of historic <r. 

In these and some other respects his task has_ 

been far.from an easy one; and both as regards 

the conflicting claims of his own countrymen, 
and the discrepant statements of English and 

American dispatches, he has had the perpetual 
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labour of disentangling the fact from a mass of 
irreconcileable evidence, and has generally per- 
formed it with an apparent desire to be right. 
Even in his more boastful moods, there is a con- 
tinual measuring of the growing greatness of his 
country by the standard of British greatness, 
which involves a host of unconscious admissions 
calculated to have a very ny effect on 
those of his English readers who are most sensi- 
tive on such subjects. But there is, besides, a 
great deal of direct and honourable testimony, 
which is to be fairly placed to the author’s ac- 
count; and though many of his statements and 
deductions will no doubt be disputed, if they be 
disputed in no worse a spirit than they have been 
made, it is probable that the truth may be finally 
reached, and no ill-will engendered. We have 
dwelt upon this point at the outset, because it 
is at this point that we expected Mr. Cooper 
most signally to fail; and we are not sorry to 
meet him on ground which for many reasons he 
is peculiarly calculated to tread, and where his 
predilections and prejudices (not being offen- 
sively intruded) are in some measure to be ex- 
cused by the extraordinary character of the 
national events which he has undertaken to 
relate. 

As a literary labour, the task which Mr. 
Cooper has had to perform was one beset with 
difficulties. In the confusion of those events 
amid which the infant marine of America strug- 
gled into existence, it was long ere anything 
like organization could be reached, and not to 
be expected that the documents connected with 
its early history should be kept with any great 
regularity. During the whole war of the Revo- 
lution, the place of a regular navy department 
was supplied by a series of boards and commit- 
tees, amid whose perpetual succession many of 
the records necessary to a perfect history, if they 
ever existed, have been irrecoverably lost. An- 
other difficulty with which Mr. Cooper has had 
to contend in the earlier portion of his work, 
arises out of the desultory nature of the services 
which he had to narrate. Although the inha- 
bitants of the countries which formed the colo- 
nies, and now form the States of America, by 
their position along a vast line of seaboard, and 
upon a chain of great lakes united by navigable 
rivers, were necessarily a maritime people from the 
first, yet the history of their armed marine dates 
only from the war of the revolution. Up to that 
time, Europe supplied the few ships of war that 
from time to time rode on the American waters. 
When the contest with the mother country broke 
out, America, carrying on a struggle with a 
power that possessed ships enough, ten times 
told, to sweep all her seas and blockade all her 
ports, had not herself a ship of war to break the 
embargo of any single one of them. Nay, so 
slowly, even under all the necessities of the case, 
did the national navy struggle into form and 
being, that she would appear never during the 
whole of that extraordinary contest to have had 
a single two-decked ship at sea. Much, as a 
consequence, was left to private adventure ; and 
it is again a consequence of the much that 
private adventure achieved, that they to whose 
duty it fell to foster the department, were con- 
tent to neglect the latter and rely upon the 
former. Instead, therefore, of the combined 
and systematic operations of fleets, Mr. Cooper 
has had to narrate a series of detached incidents, 
filling his pages with records of wild adventure 
and chivalrous daring, but difficult to combine 
in a chronological scheme, and bring to bear 
upon and illustrate the historical order of events. 
Some notion may be formed of the extraordinary 
incidents which compose the naval history of the 
revolutionary war, and of the irrepressible cha- 
racter which belongs to the energies of a nation 
once fairly roused, when it is stated that, under 





all the unfavourable circumstances of a hurried 
organization, defective vessels, wretched equip- 
ment, and want of arsenals, docks, system, com- 
bination, trained officers, and moe discipline, 
England had never before met with an enemy 
so destructive to her trade as America proved. 
During the first two years of the privateering 
that followed the declaration of war, man 
hundred sail of merchantmen were captured. 
Fifty-two sail engaged in the West India trade 
alone, are said to have been taken as early as 
February 1777. Out of the chaos of materials 

resented by these crowded events, Mr. Cooper 
les been tolerably successful in extracting order, 
and giving to the romance of which this portion 
of his volumes is made up, the arrangement and 
consistency of history. 


The author begins his narrative from the day 
(the 9th of November, 1620,) when the first 
permanent establishment at Plymouth was au- 
spiciously commenced, by the arrival of the 
May Flower off Cape Cod; and seems desirous 
of subsequently leaving no incident untouched 
which may illustrate the progress of thé Ame- 
rican marine. From such a mass of materials, so 
loosely held together, as compose this portion of 
the volumes, we can do no more than select an 
anecdote or two, which may at once enliven our 
pages and illustrate the author’s manner. Our 
readers may be curious to see an account of the 
earliest sea-fight of the nation, for the purpose 
of contrasting its simple manceuvres with the 
more finished and complicated tactics of their 
later warfare ; and they may notice, evensin this 
rude battle between a seaman and a party of 
land savages, the superiority conferred by pro- 
fessional skill, on an element that requires prac- 
tice to be successfully available, and consequently 
appreciate one of the great difficulties with 
which the provinces had subsequently to contend 
in their struggle against the trained navies of 
England. 

“Some time in May 1636, Gallop, in his little 
sloop, manned by two men and two boys, himself 
included, was standing along the Sound, near Plum 
Island, when he was compelled to bear up by stress 
of weather, for a refuge, to leeward, among the 
islands that form a chain between Long Island and 
Connecticut. On aearing the land, he discovered a 
vessel very similar to his own, in size and equip- 
ments, which was immediately recognized as the 
pinnace of Mr. Oldham, who had sailed with a crew 
of two white boys and two Narragansett Indians, 
Gallop hailed on nearing the other craft, but got no 
answer, and, on running still nearer, no less than 
fourteen Indians were discovered lying on her deck. 
A canoe, conveying goods, and manned by Indians, 
had also just started for the shore. Gallop now 
began to suspect that Oldham had been over-powered 
by the savages; a suspicion that was confirmed by 
the Indians slipping their cable, and running off be- 
fore the wind, or in the direction of Narragansett 
Bay. Satisfied that a robbery had been committed, 
Gallop made sail in chase, and running alongside of 
the pinnace, in a spirited manner, he fired a volley 
of duck-shot at the savages. The latter had swords, 
spears, and some fire-arms, and they attempted a re- 
sistance, but Gallop soon drove them below to a man, 
Afraid to board in the face of such odds, Gallop now 
had recourse toa novel expedient to dislodge his 
enemies. As the pinnace was drifting with no one 
to manage her, she soon fell to leeward, while the 
sloop hauled by the wind. As soon as the two ves- 
sels were far enough asunder, Gallop put his helm 
up, and ran directly down on the weather quarter 
of the pinnace, striking her with so much violence as 
to come near forcing her over on her side. The 
shock so much alarmed the Indians, who were on an 
element and in a craft they did not understand, that 
six of them rushed frantically on deck, and leaped 
in the sea, where they were all drowned. The sloop 
again hauled off, when Gallop lashed an anchor to her 
bows in such a manner, that by running down on 
the pinnace a second time, he forced the flukes 
through the sides of the latter, which are repre- 





sented as having been made of boards. The two 
vessels were now fast to each other, and the crew of 
the sloop began to fire through the sides of the pin- 
nace, into her hold. Finding it impossible, however, 
to drive his enemies up, Gallop loosened his fasts, 
and hauled up to windward a third time, when four 
or five more of the Indians jumped overboard and 
shared the fate of those who had preceded them. 
One Indian now appeared on deck and offered to 
submit. Gallop ran alongside, and received this 
man in the sloop, when he was bound hands and 
feet, and put into the hold. Another soon followed 
this exampie, and he was also received on board the 
sloop and bound, but, fearful that if two of his wily 
foes were permitted to commune together, they 
would liberate themselves, the second prisoner was 
thrown into the sea. But two Indians now remained 
in the pinnace. They had got into a small apart- 
ment below, and being armed, they showed a dispo- 
sition to defend themselves, when Gallop removed 
all the goods that remained into his own sloop, 
stripped the pinnace of her sails, took her in tow, 
and hauled up for the islands again. But the wind 
increasing, the pinnace was cut adrift, and she 
disappeared in the direction of Narragansett Bay, 
where it is probable she was stranded in the course 
of a few hours. On board the pinnace, Gallop found 
the body of Mr. Oldham. 

The name of the famous pirate Captain Kidd 
is familiar to all our readers,—bringing with it 
visions of wild adventure on all the waters, and 
buried treasures on all the shores, of the western 
world. He has been one of the great benefactors 
to American romance ; and the following inquiry 
into the real facts of the case may serve as an 
example of the author's manner of sifting evi- 
dence. There is enough even in the terms in 
which the sober truth has to be related to justify 
the excitement of all the Dousterswivels of 
America :— 

“Much odium having been cast on the colony of 
New York, in consequence of the number of piracies 
that had been committed by rovers sailing from the 
port of that name, the government in England 
deemed it necessary to take serious measures to 
repress the evil. This duty was in particular con- 
fided to the Earl of Bellamont, who had been 
appointed the governor of several of the colonics, 
Mr. Robert Livingston happening to be in England 
at the time when the subject was under discussion, 
and being a man of influence in the colony of New 
York, he was conferred with, as to the most advisable 
means of putting an end to the practice. Mr. 
Livingston advised that a cruiser of force should 
be sent out expressly to seize all lawless rovers, and 
he introduced to Lord Bellamont, Captain W. Kidd, 
whom he recommended as a seaman qualified to be 
put at the head of such an adventure, Captain Kidd 
was said to have a knowledge of the pirates, and of 
their places of resort ; and at the same time, to be a 
man on whose integrity and services full reliance 
might be placed. The first proposition was to em- 
ploy a king’s ship of thirty guns and 150 men on 
this service; but the war requiring all the regular 
cruisers, it is a proof of the spirit of the times, that 
the matter was referred to private enterprise, although 
the sanction of government was not only promised, 
but obtained. Mr. Livingston took one-fifth of the 
shares, and became the usual security for the law- 
fulness of Kidd’s proceedings. The Lord Chancellor, 
and several other distinguished noblemen took shares 
in the adventure also, and the Crown reserved to 
itself a tenth of the proceeds, as a proof that it ap- 
proved of the enterprise. Kidd received his com- 
mission and his orders from the Earl of Bellamont, 
whom he followed to America for that purpose, 
sailing from Plymouth, in England, April 1696, for 
New York. There is much reason for thinking that 
Captain Kidd was not guilty of any illegal act him- 
self, until he found that his more legitimate enter- 
prise was not likely to be successful. In the end, 
however, he went to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, where he certainly committed piracies, 
though to what extent is now questionable. He was 
accused of ravaging the sea between Madagascar 
and the coast, from Babelmandel to Malabar, and 
of committing the usual excesses, though it is probable 
that there was much exaggeration mixed up wil 
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the histories and rumours of the day. Some accounts 
confine his ptracies to a single ship, though it is 
more than probable that he had a disposition to the 
yocation, and that he was easily diverted from the 
object with which he had sailed, even if he did not 
contemplate piracy on quitting port. After an ab- 
sence of about three years, Kidd returned to the 
American coast, first appearing off the east end of 
Long Island. About thirty miles to the westward 
of Montauk, protected from the ocean by the southern 
branch of the island just mentioned, is a capacious 
bay, that obtains its name from another small island, 
which is so placed as to defend it against the north- 
east gales. The latter island contains about three 
thousand acres of land, and ever since the country 
has been settled, or for two centuries, it has been the 
property of an honourable family of the name of 
Gardiner, which has given its name to both the 
island and the bay. The latter has an anchorage 
that has long been known to seamen, and into Gar- 
diner’s Bay Kidd sailed on this occasion. Anchoring 
near the island, he landed, and buried some treasure ; 
entrusting Mr. Gardiner with his secret, and making 
the life of the latter the pledge of his fidelity. This 
effected, the pirate again sailed, and made similar 
deposits on other parts of the coast. After a short 
interval, Kidd paid and discharged his crew, and it 
is said burned his ship. He appeared in Boston in 
1699, and was immediately seized by the order of 
Governor Bellamont. Among his papers was found 
a record, containing lists of his several deposits, 
which it is probable he held in reserve for his own 
share of the booty, when he had made his peace with 
those in power with the remainder. The authorities, 
however, were inflexible, and commissioners were 
immediately sent in quest of the buried booty. When 
these persons presented themselves to Mr. Gardiner, 
as soon as assured that Kidd was in confinement, 
that gentleman led them to the spot where the box 
was concealed, and it was recovered. The papers of 
the Gardiner family show that the contents of the 
box were bags of gold dust, bags of gold bars, the 
latter to a considerable amount, coined gold and 
silver, silver bars, precious stones, silver lamps, &c., 
&e., in all to the amount of near twenty thousand 
dollars. Most, if not all, of the other deposits were 
also obtained. Kidd was sent to England, tried, and 
condemned. He was not executed, however, until 
May the 9th, 1701. It followed, almost as a matter 
of course, that suspicion rested on those who were 
concerned in sending Captain Kidd to sea, The 
usual profligacy of party was exhibited, by an attempt 
to impeach several noblemen concerned in the affair, 
and one or two men of note in the colony of New 
York were also involved in legal proceedings, in 
consequence of these piracies ; but nothing was ever 
established against any of the accused, though 
Governor Fletcher fell into disgrace at home. The 
known fact that Kidd buried treasure, gave rise to 
rumours that he had buried much that was never 
discovered. With the blindness usual in matters of 
this sort, it was believed that he secreted his gold 
in spots that he had probably never visited, and to 
this day it is not an unfrequent thing for diggings 
to be made on the coast, under the influence of 
dreams that have been occasioned by meditating on 
the subject, and in the hope of finding some of the 
long lost riches.” 


Through the crowded and stirring events which 
distinguished the war of the revolution at sea, our 
space forbids us to follow the author; and we 
have already observed that during the whole of 
that struggle, and even at its close, America can 
less be said to have possessed anything like an 
organized and efficient war marine than to have 
laid the foundations on which it was subsequently 
built, and gathered the materials of which it was 
composed. In her first contest with England, 
America learned little more than the rudiments 
of naval warfare. The guasi war with France, 
which followed the revolution, and the terrible 
service performed by the Mediterranean squad- 
ron against the Barbary states, were the schools 
out of which her navy came perfected, and pre- 
pared for the great contest in which she was so 
soon to show herself the accomplished rival of 
her old tutor and friend. ‘These later events 





form by far the most striking and interesting 
portion of the volumes. 


As an example of Mr. Cooper’s manner of 
narrating a sea-fight, we would willingly have 
transferred to our pages his striking account of 
the battle between the Serapis, Captain Pearson, 
and the Bon Homme Richard, commanded by 
the famous Paul Jones, during his extraordinary 
expedition on the English coast. Its great 
length, however, renders it unsuitable for our 
purpose; and our concluding extract shall be 
the following account of one of those appalling 
situations at sea, in which the power of discipline 
to work little less than miracles is so strikingly 
exhibited :— 

“On the 10th of April, the New York, John 
Adams, and Enterprise sailed, to touch at Malta, on 
their way to the enemy’s port. While making this 
passage, just as the music had been beating to grog, 
a heavy explosion was heard near the cock-pit of the 
flag-ship, and the lower part of the vessel was im- 
mediately filled with smoke. It was an appalling 
thoment, for every man on board was aware that a 
quantity of powder, not far from the magazine, must 
have exploded, that fire was necessarily scattered in 
the passages, that the ship was in flames, and that, in 
all human probability, the magazine was in danger. 
Captain Chauncey was passing the drummer wlien 
the explosion occurred, and he ordered him to beat 
to quarters. The alarm had not been given a 
minute, when the men were going steadily to their 
guns, and other stations, under a standing regulation, 
which directed this measure in the event of a cry of 
fire, as the most certain means of giving the officers 
entire command of the ship, and of preventing con- 
fusion. The influence of discipline was well ex- 
hibited on this trying occasion; for, while there is 
nothing so fearful to the seaman as the alarm of fire, 
the people went to their quarters, as regularly as in 
the moments of confidence. The sea being smooth, 
and the weather moderate, the commodore himself 
now issued an order to hoist out the boats. This 
command, which had been given under the influence 
of the best feelings of the human heart, was most 
unfortunately timed. The people had no sooner 
left the guns to execute it, than the jib-boom, bow- 
sprit, sprit-sailyard, knight-heads, and every spot 
forward was lined with men, under the idea of getting 
as far as possible from the magazine. Some even 
leaped overboard and swam for the nearest vessel. 
The situation of the ship was now exceedingly 
critical. With a fire known to be kindled near the 
magazine, and a crew in a great measure disor- 
ganized, the chances of escape were much dimin- 
ished. But Captain Chauncey rallied a few followers, 
and reminding them that they might as well be 
blown up through one deck as three, he led the way 
below, into passages choked with smoke, where the 
danger was rapidly increasing. There, by means of 
wetted blankets, taken from the purser’s store-room, 
and water thrown by hand, he began to contend with 
the fire, in a spot where a spark scattered even by 
the efforts made to extinguish the flames, might, in 
a single instant, have left nothing of all on board, 
but their names. Mr. David Porter, the first lieu- 
tenant, who meets us in so many scenes of trial and 
danger, had ascended from the ward-room, by means 
of a stern ladder, and he and the other officers, 
seconded the noble efforts of their intrepid com- 
mander. The men were got in from the spars for- 
ward, water was abundantly supplied, and the ship 
was saved. This accident is suppesed to have oc- 
curred in consequence of a candle having been taken 
from a lantern, while the gunner was searching some 
object in a store-room thatded from the cock-pit. A 
quantity of marine cartridges, and the powder horns 
used in priming the guns, and it is thought some 
mealed powder exploded. Two doors leading to 
the magazine passage were forced open, and nearly 
all the adjoining bulkheads were blown down. 
Nineteen officers and men were injured, of whom 
fourteen died. The sentinel at the magazine 
passage was driven quite through to the filling-room 
door.” 

We have been governed, in our extracts from 
these volumes, rather by a desire to illustrate the 
author’s manner, in reference to our own remarks, 





than to select those which might have possessed 
a deeper interest for our readers. ‘Their pages 
are filled, as we have observed, with the graphic 
records of daring adventure, and contain, in their 
narration of mere facts, a treasure to the lovers 
of sea-romance. The name of Somers is a house- 
hold word in America; and the desperate enter- 
prise in which he and his companions perished, 
is narrated in this work with an extraordinary 
effect, which, but for its length, we would gladly 
have transferred to our columns. It is certainly 
remarkable with what aptitude the American 
navy learned its lessons in a desultory school of 
warfare like this,—a fair subject of national 
boasting, that the short finishing education which 
it subsequently acquired, by its friendly inter- 
course with English fleets in the war against 
France, and in the Mediterranean, should have 
enabled a power of thirty-five years growth to 
grapple with the old sea kings. We are warned, 
however, by our approach to this portion of the 
volumes, to leave the subject in the hands of 
those critics whom they more immediately con- 
cern, They are filled with statements which 
must inevitably lead to discussions of a nature 
unsuited to our columns. We cannot but re- 
mark, however, that Mr. Cooper’s tone, which in 
a large portion of his work was cautious and 
restrained, swells with the progress of his sub- 
ject; and that the series of dashing and successful 
enterprises which he has to record, occasions him 
to tread his latter ground with a more erect 
crest, and to challenge with a more confident 
voice. This is all very natural, and very ex- 
cusable too, in a partisan writer, which Mr. 
Cooper, with the best intention in the world, 
cannot altogether avoid being. We have been 
occasionally amused in the second volume, at the 
counterfeit candour with which (not knowing, 
we fully believe, the same to be counterfeit,) he 
pays for the right to insist on every tittle of his 
country’s dignities. The volumes too, are cha- 
racterized (as might, also, have been expected 
from Mr. Cooper,) by a strong esprié de corps. 
The service itself has credit for almost all that 
America has achieved by that arm; while the 
government is made responsible for everything 
in the shape of delay or failure, by which its 
success has at any time been qualified. On this 
subject Mr. Cooper has many a text thatis likely 
to form a thesis for reflection, both at home and 
in this country:—yet really, one does feel as 
if no better proof could be furnished, as to the 
little apprehension that is really entertained of a 
renewed conflict between the two nations, than 
the fact that these considerations are gravely 
propounded to the authorities at Washington, by 
one of their own countrymen, from the shady 
recesses of New Burlington Street, London. 





Musical Sketches and Travelling Reminiscences 
—[Esquisses Musicales, et Souvenirs de 
Voyage). Par J. Mainzer. Tom. I. Paris, 
Tantenstein ; London, Bossange & Co. 

Wuen we reviewed Mr. Hogarth’s ‘ Memoirs 

of the Musical Drama’ (Atheneum, No. 566), 

we took occasion to mention M. Mainzer, as 

a musician resident in France, who holds an 

honourable place among foreign zsthetic critics. 

At an earlier period, a correspondent described 

his singing school for the Parisian artisans, as 

one of the most agreeable lions of the French 
metropolis (Athen, 527). ‘The present slim vo- 
lume, then, comes before us like a friend's book, 

—and though it may contain nothing very pro- 

found or original, no sketches of a surpassing 

brilliancy or cleverness, there is, nevertheless, so 
much of the man, as well as of the artist in it— 
we like to see the two characters united—that it 
is with pleasure we have dwelt on its pages, for 
the purpose of translating such passages as may 
be new or interesting to the English amateur 
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We are not without hope, too, that the increas- 
ing attention bestowed on’ such publications, 
may have the effect of inducing our own younger 
musicians to keep journals: they would lose no- 
thing, in professional value for understanding 
something of the use of the pen, as well as the 
keys of the pianoforte, or the bow of the violin, 
or the embouchure of the flute. 

The title of M. Mainzer’s work proclaims it 
to be a collection of fragments. We begin at 
Munich. ‘The Bavarian capital, though more 
interesting, perhaps, to painters than to musi- 
cians, forms a station of high repute also in the 

ilgrimages of the worshippers of St. Cecilia. 

he king figures among the curiosities of the 
place,—though a less dignified character in M. 
Mainzer’s ‘Sketches’ than in those of Mrs. 
Jameson, where he appeared as the friend and 
companion of his architect Klenze. Painting, 
and sculpture, and architecture, appear to be 
the hobbies he rides the best :— 

The morning after my arrival, (says M. Mainzer,) 
—[the date of the visit being in the year 1827]— 
I was present, as a spectator, at the procession of the 
Féte-Dieu. Owing to the unfavourable state of the 
weather, this was of necessity held in the interior 
of the cathedral. The king and his train passed near 
me: I am not aware if I looked more like a stranger 
than those who surrounded me, but he made me a 
low bow. Being little accustomed to such attentions 
on the part of royal personages, I looked at him as 
at an object of curiosity, without returning the cour- 
tesy. He repeated it a second,a third time, while I 
still remained as fixed as a statue, opening my eyes 
wide: he even turned his head when the procession 
had passed on; and it was only a push from the 
elbow of a painter near me, which awakened me out 
of my surprise. * * Some days later, I went early 
in the day to drink whey in the Hof-garten. A man 
in a brown frock, with reddish moustaches, entered. 
Everybody rose save me—it was the king. He spoke 
to everybody—hurried from one table to another— 
seated himself near me, and said, with his Neapolitan 
abruptness and stammering, “ Are you a stranger ?” 
© Yes, sir.” “ Where from?” “ From the Rhine.” 
“A little louder—I am deaf.” (Louder.) “ From 
the Rhine.” “Ah! fine country—and you are go- 
ing—?” “To Rome.” “Ah, you are happy! I 
have gone too ; I have had that good fortune. How 
do you like Bavaria? Munich ?—the theatre ?—the 
Glyptothek ? Whom do you know here 2” “ Aib- 
linger—Stunz.” “Ah, good composers. Are you a 
composer too?” “Yes.” “ You must see the di- 
rector of the theatres, the Count Poissl—you must 
see him: I will mention you to him.” Having said 
this, he disappeared behind the scaffoldings of the 
artists who were working on the frescos from the 
histories of Bavaria. 

The “ good composers,” Aiblinger and Stunz, 
are not the only men of merit who have been fos- 
tered at Munich under the king's genial patronage. 
Chelard, the director of our own best German 
opera, whose ‘ Macbeth’ has been too much thrust 
out of sight in Paris and London, by less worthy 
novelties, gained his laurels there. The Opera 
has always held a high place among the German 
lyric theatres. It was long under the direction 
of Winter ; and in the days of the old composer, 
—so saucily described by Bettine Brentano,— 
great marvels were wrought there by the Ves- 
permann, La Diva, as she was called,—not the 
Madame Sigl Vespermann, who was here some 
years since, and with whom the great actress has 
been confounded by Mrs. Jameson. A trait or 
two illustrative of Winter’s character, set down 
by M. Mainzer, appear to us worth preserving : 

His friends tell things hard to believe concerning 
his habits and his childish tastes. He was passionately 
fond of the little puppet-shows of Bethlehem—his 
favourite amusement being to make these himsclf; 
and he was more than seventy years of age when he 
gave up a year to the construction of one. The in- 
fant Jesus, his mother, the cow, the ass, and good 
St. Joseph (all in wax); the herdsmen with their 
dogs, the shepherds with their dulcimers, their pipes, 


ordinary merit. 





and their bagpipes ; in the distance, the kings ‘Gas. 


par, Melchior, and Balthasar, guided thitherward 
by the star—all this composition cost him the ex- 
pense of upwards of four thousand florins. Will it 
be believed, that the composer of the ‘ Opferfest’ 
was so much afraid of ghosts, that he was alarmed at 
going abroad in the evening ? Strangers would come 
on purpose to make his personal acquaintance ; but 
the thermometer of their admiration descended from 
one extreme to the other; and they would end by 
amusing themselves with frightening him when he 
came in at night. Some thoughtless jester planned 
to lie in wait for him one evening at the corner of 
a street, covered with a sheet. As soon as Winter 
came up, the ghost fastened itself upon his shoulders ; 
and though the burden was a tolerably heavy one for 
askeleton, Winter dragged it, without drawing breath, 
to his very door. The poor man was very near pay- 
ing with his life for this nocturnal rencontre. 

Besides the magnificent opera house, there is 
another theatre at Munich, of which M. Mainzer 
writes with a yet greater gusto. This is the Lip- 
perlé, where broad popular farce is played in 
presence of an audience, whose costumes, and 
gestures, and free talk, would make a Mrs: Trol- 
lope die, but not in “aromatic” pain. The 
Lipperlé has its own version of Faust—its own 
humorous personages, answering to the mimes 
of Italian comedy, or Jim Crow, the clown of 
America—its own ballad, “broad and long,” 
of which the Munchenese never tire—and its 
own perpetual war of coarse jokes and annoy- 
ances, between the students in the gallery and 
the operatives in the pit—between ‘town and 
gown,” which is sure to exist wherever “the 
ingenuous youth” are collected to study the 
humanities. Loving all national music as en- 
thusiastically as M. Mainzer professes to do— 
the extreme appetite which he also professes for 
‘Geneviéve de Brabant,’ as played, and ‘ Edouard 
and Cunegonde,’ as sung at the Lipperlé, is only 
natural and consistent. They are the germs of 
the drama, as indefeasibly as the airs of the 
Zillerthal, of the mole of Naples, and of the 
Scottish Highlands are the germs of music. 

Munich, too, possesses large attractions to the 
student of ecclesiastical music. In glancing over 
its claims to interest as regards sacred art, M. 
Mainzer has only indicated a subject which we 
wish that he, or some brother enthusiast, would 
enter upon at length—we mean the ancient 
music of Germany,—of which in England we 
know absolutely nothing. As might be expected, 
we find in his pages little more than a catalogue 
of names; but some of these are full of interest 
and suggestion,—that, for instance, of Conrad 
Paulmann, the famous musician, blind from his 
birth—the Paganini of his time. 

He was born (continues M. Mainzer, in a note,) 
at Nuremburg, and was one of the most distinguished 
performers on the organ, the violin, the flute, and 
the trumpet. All the kings of his day strove which 
should gain possession of him. The emperor Fre- 
deric the Third gave him a suit of cloth of gold, a 
sword with chains and scabbard also of gold. The 
Duke of Ferrara made him a present of a cloth of 
gold mantle, and many other valuable things. Albert, 
the third duke of Bavaria, summoned him to his 
court, where he remained till his death. In the 
church of Our Lady at Munich is to be seen his 
tomb in marble, where he is represented playing on 
the organ. He died in 1473. 

Another name new to us, and belonging to the 
sixteenth century, is dwelt upon by M. Mainzer, 
—that of Henry Isak, whose farewell song, on 
leaving Inspruck, also to establish himself at 
the Court of Bavaria, is still heard in Germany, 
transmogrified into a hymn tune. “ There is 
not a child,” says M. Mainzer, “ who does not 
sing ‘Nun ruhen alle Woelder.’” There is 
Senffl, too, the pupil of Isak, whose ‘ Seven 
Words’ are spoken of as a composition of extra- 
He was born at Bale, but died 
chapel-master at Munich. It was to Munich, 


too, that Steffani was allured from the Church of 
St. Mare, at Venice, to enter into the lists with 
Bernabei, (who had also exchanged Italy—nay, 
even the Vatican, for the Court of Bavaria,) and 
with Casper Kerl, a then cclebrated organist 
and composer. “ Steffani,” says M. Mainzer, 
“ quitted Italy a choir-boy, and returned thither 
like a bishop,” to become, at Rome, the friend 
of Corelli’s patron, the Cardinal Ottoboni. We 
have assembled these latter notanda to illustrate 
the assistance which a German capital could 
render to Italian church music, even at a period 
so near the palmy epoch of Palestrina. And, 
it may be remarked at the present time, that 
it is from Germany that an artist has gone 
forth, wholly Teutonic in his training, — we 
mean Spontini,—to revive in the churches of 
languishing Italy the knowledge and practice of 
their own magnificent choral music. But a few 
evenings ago, we were listening to tidings of in- 
terviews between the composer of ‘ La Vestale’ 
and ‘Il Santissimo Padre’ on this interesting 
subject, and to details of the results, which are 
expected to be considerable. So long have we 
dwelt upon names more obscure, and which, 
therefore, it is good service to do something to- 
wards bringing to light, that to close these para- 
graphs of notes upon M. Mainzer’s notes of 
church music in Munich, we can only add, that 
he gives due space, and due praise, and due 
prominence, to one far greater than Paulmann 
or Senffl—Orlando Lasso, who passed the last 
twenty years of his life in the capital of Bavaria, 
where his works may be yet heard, thanks to 
MM. Hauber (court chaplain) and Ett (the 
organist) of St. Michael's. 

To the above fragments, which we gather 
thankfully, as additions to our scanty store of 
musical collectanea,—many would prefer, as 
more interesting, what immediately follows,—the 
long and laboured notices of Madame Mozart, 
whom M. Mainzer encountered at Munich. To 
ourselves they have less value, because we find 
in them too much of enthusiasm factitiously ex- 
pressed, and too little new anecdote concerning 
either the composer, or his prudent, affectionate, 
careful Constance Weber, who used to make the 
punch and tell the blithe tales, which set the 
genius of the child-like Mozart to work; and 
who watched by him, during his hurried vigil, 
when, in spite of the fumes of Tokay and Cham- 
pagne—the thing which his pen scribbled almost 
faster than the copyists could keep pace with, 
was the overture to ‘ Don Giovanni’! The sub- 
ject would now seem to be exhausted by biogra- 
phers, but the name of Mozart naturally leads 
us on to Salzburg, (the composer’s birth-place,) 
which is the subject of M. Mainzer’s second 
paper. 

Were it not advisable to confine observation 
and extract to musical matters, we could 
borrow from M. Mainzer his account of Heinz 
Steil’s castle, between Wasserburg and Salz- 
burg, with the subterranean works, wrought by 
peasants stolen for the purpose by the brigand, 
and immured for life in their chambers of 
labour; and concerning which and their master, 
the peasants of the district yet sing a ballad. 
But, journeying on, we shall also pass by the 
somewhat sentimental sketch of the Capuchin 
father, Edmund, who was M. Mainzer’s friend 
and Salzburg cicerone, for the sake of such 
further artistic scraps as we can gather. There 
are a few notices of Michael Haydn, who is 
buried in the church of St. Peter, where he had 
been organist; he had less genius than his 
brother, that liveliest and freshest of spirits, but 
more, says M. Mainzer, of the grue sacred in- 
spiration in his ecclesiastical compositions. 

It is certain that Joseph had a style of sacred 
composition which generally recalled the drama too 





strongly. That species of musical painting, in which 
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a variety of colours are accommodated to the words 
rather than to the thought, is in them too predo- 
minant ; and fully justifies the reproach which, it is 
said, Michael addressed to his brother one day, in a 
fit of holy enthusiasm :—“ Joseph! Joseph! take 
care of thyself; I am afraid that thy sacred music 
has not come to thee from above, and that it will 
prepare for thee a bad reception there !” 

To this, we cannot help adding, that M. 
Mainzer’s qualifying adjective generally is in- 
dispensable to the justice of his remark. For 
though the Masses of Haydn contain choruses 
more sprightly, and bravuras more brilliant, aud 
concerted music more light and elegant in tissue, 
than certain modern German elaborators know 
how to produce even in their operas, when in- 
tended to be comic,—and though the ‘ Creation’ 
hardly rises to the dignity of an oratorio, while 
the ‘Seasons’ must unquestionably be ranged 
among the cantatas, there remains still Joseph’s 
‘ Passione’—still his ‘ Stabat Mater,’ to assure us 
that— 

The angel had not left him, 
and that when he aspired to the loftiest sublimi- 
ties of devotional composition, he rose so near 
the golden gates of Paradise, that the rarity of 
his fiights might well be forgiven, by reason of 
their height! 

Besides the notices of Mozart and his wife, M. 
Mainzer’s Salzburg journals contain large en- 
tries concerning the composer's sister, Madame 
Sounenbourg. Apropos of the virtuosi of Salz- 
burg,—we cannot pass another note concerning 
Woelfl, the pianoforte wonder. of his day, who 
also was born in that town. Of him, M. Main- 
zer relates a similar anecdote to the one told 
by Ries, of Beethoven—namely, that at the re- 
hearsal of one of his concertos, (the pianoforte 
being half a note too flat,) Woelfl achieved the 
feat of playing it, on the spur of the moment, in 
c sharp, instead of c natural. 

M. Mainzer is as much at home among wild 
as trained music. One of the sympathies between 
us, which enables us to overlook the slightness of 
these journals, lies in their writer's propensity to 
examine, and to speculate upon this interesting 
subject, the importance of which we indicated 
when reviewing Mr. Dauney’s work, (Athen., 
No. 585.) But M. Maiuzer’s article on the 
Tyrol contains a larger proportion of fine words, 
than of fresh or deep thought. In a_subse- 
quent sketch (that of the family Grassl) we are 
still among the peasants of Saxony and Thu- 
ringia, though not exactly listening to wood 
notes wild’”—inasmuch as a certain degree of 
scientific musical education forms part of the 
scheme of popular instruction: and the same 
men who guide the plough and wield the flail, 
may be found, on Sundays, executing, with a 
wonderful precision, the difficult works of modern 
composers, “It was to such men,” observes M. 
Mainzer, “that Sebastian Bach, on Sundays, in- 
trusted the execution of the hymns, motets, offer- 
tories, and graduals composed within the week: 
works which artists recognize as presenting the 
greatest difficulties; and more than one musician 
would, doubtless, be embarrassed if called upon to 
execute them at sight, though an age of musical! 
experience has passed since their creation.” 

Claudius (continues our journalist) the poet ofthe 
famous popular song, ‘Am Rhein, am Rhein da 
wachsen uns’ re Reben,’ chanced one holiday to be 
in a village church among the mountains of Thu- 
ringia: they were performing there a mass with 
fugues. He relates how much he was astonished 
with the precision of their performers, and their un- 
shakeable firmness in time. He approached the 
organist, and begged to be permitted to touch the 
organ. The other, surprised, looked at him suspi- 
ciously, as if he would measure the stranger’s capa- 
city. It was only after the repeated entreaties of an 
important personage,—the churchwarden of the 
parish,—that he quitted his seat, only vielding his 
place key by key, finger by finger. Claudius at- 


tempted to throw out the performers in their time: | Stadler, received impulse and encouragement, 
in an instant they were aware of the absence of their |The names of these masters—the first as the 
organist. Each kept one eye attentively fixed on his | chief of modern fuguists, and the teacher of most 


music-desk, from time to time glancing stealthily | of the worthy composers of the day, and the two 
with the other towards the organist—smiling mali- | 


. 4 . | others as writers of excellent, though still not 
ciously the while. After all was over, the astonished : 6 


Claudius approached an old man who was among | 
the first violins, and asked him how they had been | 
able to acquire such precision of time. “It is by | 
threshing,” replied he; “if there are two of us, we | 
keep a time of two beats—if three, that of $ or 3— 
if four, that of common time—if six, that of § or $— 
and if it happens by chance,” added he, with a sar- | 
donic smile, “that a flail comes in out of time, it 
does not disconcert us.” 

There exist in Germany particular bodies of crafts- 
men, among the members of which music is culti- 
vated with more than common zeal. Such is the 
case, for instance, in some China manufactories 
at Echternach, at Metloch, on the banks of the 
Sarre. The minersare, in particular, distinguished by 
their knowledge of music. * * What seems more 
surprising is, to find the art cultivated in localities en- 
tirely deprived of the means of instruction. They 
told us of a man who, without having ever had the 
least instruction in music, had learned it alone, and 
seemed to have fed his children with it, at an 
age when most children are fed on milk only. 
We had great desire to know him, and prolonged 
our journey in the Tyrol, as far as Berchtesgaden, in 
the neighbourhood of Salzburg. * * On our road 
to the dwelling which had been pointed out to us, | 
we heard some Tyrolean songs, often accompanied 
on the Zitter (cittern ?). 











| 


At last we arrived at the | 
cottage ; it was shut up. We knocked in vain ; no | 
one answered us. The whole family, Grassl, his 
wife, and children, was out on the mountains, oecu- 
pied in their daily work—that of finding aromatic 
herbsand wood, This man, who had no other means 
of subsistence than the sale of simples, procured with 
such hard labour by himself and family—had him- 
self built, with the aid of his wife and children, the 
little cabin they inhabited: and at evening, when 
they came home, bending under their burdens, they | 
took a frugal meal, and then betook themselves to 

the study of music, by way ef repose and diversion 

after the labours of the day. Grassl learned the gamut 

and the time-table, and fathomed the principles of art, | 
without any other assistance than his own wonderful 
perseverance. Little by little, he began to play on | 
the violin, the bassoon, the clarinet, the flute, the | 


| ridicule over the proceedings. 


| first-rate oratorios, are well known in England ;— 


but we question whether one out of a hundred 
amateurs or professors has ever heard of Francis 
Sparry, the Kremsmiinster priest, whose beauti- 
ful singing as a youth was succeeded by long 
and arduous researches among the stores of old 
Italian church music; and who is said to have 
introduced Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater into Ger- 
many—or of George de Pasterwitz, another 
indefatigable Jabourer in the same field, belong- 
ing to the same shelter—the master, moreover, of 
that Siissmayer, whose name will never be for- 
gotten, were it only for the close and ceaseless 
controversies maintained, concerning his share 
in the composition or completion of Mozart’s 
‘Requiem.’ M. Mainzer’s last sketch contains 
notes upon the state of music in Vienna, so very 
slight, as not to call for expatiation or extract. 
At Vienna, then, we must leave our journalist, 
wishing earnestly, that more works were brought 
under our notice, similar in character to his; 
but we must add, stronger in staple, 





MEDICAL REFORM. 
Dublin Medical Press, No. 22. 
nin; London, Renshaw. 


We learn from the above Journal, which has been 
obligingly forwarded to us, that a meeting of Irish 
physicians and surgeous took place in Dublin, on the 
29th ult., for the purpose of proposing certain medical 
reforms. The immediate and admitted motive for 
this assembling was personal to the parties; being a 
desire to relieve practitioners from sundry disabilities, 
and to raise the profession to a higher degree of re- 
spectability, than is at present accorded to a body 
distracted by internal dissensions, and broken up into 
hostile and unsympathizing corps. This motive was 
not unnaturally insisted upon it the meeting, to sti- 
mulate zeal; but we zather suspect that advantage 
will be taken of the circumstance to cast an unmerited 
They who adopt this 
view, and set the whole affair down as a mere guinea- 
taking question, in which the public have nothing to do 


Dublin, Fan- 


octave flute, the trumpet, the keyed trumpet, the ; but play the part ofidleandamused spectators, will find 
horn,and the trombone. Nor is thatall: this natu. | themselves much mistaken. Were the matter indeed 
ralist in music has inoculated his children with | of no further concernment than the respectability 
all he knows. * * The Queen of Bavaria, who pos- | and station of the medical practitioner, that respec- 
sesses estates in this district, wished, like ourselves, | tability involves so many consequences of interest 


to know this interesting family. She arrived, with | 
her suite, about six o’clock in the evening. The 
little family had not returned from its rural labours, 
—some were foddering the cows, some digging up | 
potatoes. The Queen had them collected, and when 
they arrived, without taking time to change their | 
clothes or clean themselves, they ranged themselves 
round their table; and the poor children, with earth 
on their hands and sweat on their foreheads, began 
to perform the ‘ Bavarian Troops’ March,’ the ‘Salz- 
burg Waltz,’ the ‘Chamois Hunter's Air,’-—some 
on stringed, some on wind} instruments, sometimes 
on brass instruments only. A little boy on a chair, 
only five years old, played the double bass. 

Grass] subsequently made the tour of the con- 
tinent with his family. There is something un- 
natural and almost repulsive in the idea of these 
homely and simple people exhibiting their little 
store of talent, gathered up and added to with 
such earnest and almost religions diligence— 
before the sophisticated and indifferent audiences 
of a great town. We would rather M. Mainzer 
had heard them anywhere else than on the stage 
of the Gymnase. 

We have not much space to follow our 
author in his three remaining sketches. Two 
of them have for subjects the great convents 
of Austria, Melk, Seitenstatten, and Krems- 
miinster;— in each of which ecclesiastical 
music has been diligently cultivated. At Melk, 











the genius of Albrechtsberger, Schneider, and 


to the community at large, as should prevent its 
being treated as a matter of indifference: but the 
remedies which were recommended in the resolutions, 
for the attainment of the desired end, are so inti- 
mately connected with professional education, and 
with the mode of doing the public business, that 
every father of a family is bound to give them con- 
sideration. It is further to be remarked, that these 
remedies stand opposed to the interests, or at least to 
the imaginary interests, of certain corporate bodies, 
thereby rendering public utility more or less a 
secondary consideration with the members. The 
working of an opposition thus engendered, in the 
case of Mr. Warburton’s proposed reforms, must 
convince all persons capable of a rational conviction, 
that in medical, as in every other material interest, 
if the public desire to be well served, they must serve 
themselves, It is therefore of major importance that 
the general inquirer should be made acquainted with 
the actual condition of the profession, aud with the 
nature and bearing of the alterations which are sought 
in its constitution. 

We remember, some years since, to have heard of 
a foolish and illiterate fellow, who placed himself 
under the care of a surgeon for the treatment of a 
sore leg. Among other remedies, a dose of physic 
was suggested ; but the patient obstinately rejected 
the proposition.'* No, sir,” was his reply, “no physic 
for me. There is the leg, sir; that is your job, and 
do with it what you please ; but this, (striking his 
stomach,) this is mine, and no physic enters here, I 
promise you.” Absurd as was the distinction thus 
drawn, it is nevertheless the basis of the actual gon- 
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dition of the medical art, in which the study and 
practice of physic and of surgery are separated, as em- 
bracing two things not merely unconnected, but abso- 
lutely incompatible. That the very reverse is the truth, 
that the two branches, in their study at least, are in- 
timately connected, is now universally admitted ; 
insomuch as that the physician who is ignorant of 
surgery, is universally pronounced incompetent ; and 
the surgeon who knows nothing of medicine, is justly 
set down as a mere butcher. From the earliest 
times this truth was felt and acted upon,down to the 
Middle Ages, when the practice was changed, on con- 
siderations foreign to the art. Then, in the universal 
ignorance, physic (with all other things requiring 
learning and thought,) fell into the hands of the 
clergy ; until a Council, which sat in the twelfth 
century, holding that the church is forbidden to shed 
blood, and being incapable of distinguishing between 
the murderous and salutary contingencies attendant 
upon the sword and the lancet, decreed that the 
clergy should no longer practise physic. In the then 
condition of society, this edict was at open war with 
the necessities of the case; and accordingly the law 
became (as usual in that circumstance) a dead letter, 
as far as its penalties could be safely evaded. To 
prescribe in secresy was an easy matter ; but to bleed, 
draw teeth, and perform the greater operations, were 
overt acts not to be concealed. These, therefore, 
were committed, under the direction of the clerical 
doctor, to the routine dexterity of ignorant laymen, 
usually the lay-brothers of convents. The effect, as 
is often the case, survived the cause ; and when the 
practice of physic was separated from the cure of 
souls, barbers, succeeding to the lay-brothers, prac- 
tised the little surgery then known. Hence the 
corporate fellowship of the Barber Surgeons, so lately 
disunited. Here, again, circumstances were too 
powerful for human control; and surgeons not being 
admitted to the dignity of physicians, while physicians 
abdicated the practice of surgery, the surgeons were 
driven by the necessities of their position to form 
schools of their own, and to qualify themselves for the 
duties of their station, by basing their science on 
physiological and medical fact. The growth of sur- 
gery, as a body of doctrine worthy of the name of 
science, has been the work nearly of the last century; 
and John Hunter, in England, may be considered 
as almost the founder of the reform. But this 
reform was so rapid and so complete, that the 
public was taken by surprise; and the several cor- 
porate institutions for regulating practice, (obeying 
the conservative impulse which is felt in all corpora- 
tions,) have continued more or less resolutely to 
resist the changes which a new element in their com- 
binations rendered necessary. Thus, instead of pro- 
viding anatural arrangement of their affairs, they have 
preserved a series of conventional distinctions at war 
with truth, and have laid down a string of rules which 
every one strives to violate. 

From this brief history, it may be collected that 
the separation of the two branches of practice was 
not a legitimate application of the wholesome prin- 
ciple of a division of labour; that it was rather a 
violent disruption of things naturally united, than 
the spontaneous repulsion of discordant elements. 
True it is, that in large towns considerable benefits 
accrue from the addiction of individuals to the exclu- 
sive practice either of surgery or medicine: but that 
is another question. In the provinces, and in the 
rural districts, moreover, such a restriction is im- 
possible ; and however rigorous the rules of ortho- 
dox practice—however limited the education of the 
student, under existing regulations—wherever the 
population is scanty and dispersed, the general prac- 
titioner can alone find employment and bread. So- 
ciety, however, never stands still, awaiting the tardy 
illumination of slumbering legislation. Abuses bring 
with them their own remedies, which, though often 
the worst rather than the best, strengthen themselves 
by sufferance in fault of legality, and become ob- 
stacles to more effectual improvements. Hence arose 
the prescribing apothecary of the town, and the sur- 
geon-apothecary of the country,—characters now 
acknowledged, though occasionally called forth by ne- 
cessity alone,and brought into action with an education 
in which chance and personal, merit had much more 
to do than collegiate and legislative arrangement. 
To understand the way in which this state of the pro- 
fession works at the present hour, it is necessary to 





take into consideration the influence of free teaching. 
The surgeons, at the outset of their labours to improve 
their art, having found themselves beyond the pale 
of collegiate influence, profited by the circumstance 
to create asystem of professional education perfectly 
unshackled. Private schools formed by voluntary 
combinations of independent teachers, and hospital 
schools conducted for the emolument and at the risk 
of the professors, acting upon each other by open 
competition, have powerfully tended to establish a 
system which gives a maximum of instruction at a mi- 
nimum of cost.- As far as the mere professional matter 
is concerned, this cost is not so high as to place the art 
beyond the reach of very moderate fortunes. There 
exists, therefore, a greater equality of medical educa- 
tion than is commonly imagined. Gencral education, 
on the contrary, being more exclusive and expensive, 
still continues nearly to approach a monopoly ; and 
here it is that the most striking difference subsists 
between the different classes of practitioners. It may 
be admitted, that a good general education exerts a 
considerable influence on the attainments of the pro- 
fessional student; but though an illiterate student 
will find many difficulties to grapple with in a scien- 
tific course of study, which the well-grounded man 
will escape; and though the undisciplined mind will 
perhaps rarely employ its especial acquirements as 
effectually as the cultivated, yet this is an obstacle 
that strong intellects and powerful volitions may over- 
come, Although then it should be conceded, that 
the average information and professional fitness with 
which the country surgeon-apothecary starts in life is 
lower than that of the average regular practitioner, that 
deficiency need not, and very rarely does, amount to 
absolute ignorance of principles, and incompetency ; 
and if his opportunities for experience are good, and 
the man possesses the proper intellectual constitu- 
tion, there is no reason why his professional aptitude 
may not in time become first-rate. _ In point of fact, 
however, the number of persons so gifted is so small 
as to form the exception rather than the rule; and 
the general practitioner, with no widening sphere of 
legitimate ambition, must, for the most part, be con- 
demned to sink into a routine piece of professional 
mechanism. 

From these facts it must appear that capital, in 
its application to the preliminary non-professional 
education, almost alone determines the student's 
career. The rich man passes through school and 
college, and having acquired the ornamental edu- 
cation and conventional manners of a gentleman, 
he goes to the hospital to pursue the same studies 
with the general practitioner of humbler fortunes. 
If his easy circumstances enable him to protract 
his curriculum, and bestow more time on self-im- 
provement,—to add to his medical knowledge mo- 
dern languages, and a more thorough acquaintance 
with the cognate sciences,—the general practitioner, 
on the other hand, is forced upon an earlier and a 
more rigid application to profit of what he learns, 
and he acquires an earlier personal knowledge of the 
whole range of disease. The pressure of necessity 
may also stimulate him to greater efforts at self- 
tuition, so as occasionally to turn the balance in his 
favour. The man of middle fortune, though without 
the advantages of a complete school and college 
education, but still sufficiently at his ease to make a 
choice, devotes himself to the higher branches of 
surgery, attaches himself to a great London hospital, 
and if he feels the god within him, dedicates himself 
to the professorate, learning well and accurately 
that he may be enabled to teach. So far the public 
is, to a limited extent, protected by the force of 
circumstances. Still it must be felt, that all this 
is effected in spite of institutions; that, when all 
is done, general practitioners are, on the average, 
less learned and more under the influence of a blind 
routine, than is desirable or necessary. Further, 
it is clear that though the same tuition is open to 
all, men restricted in their views of practice will ne- 
cessarily dwell most on those particulars the most 
essential to that branch to which their ambition is re- 
stricted ; and the consequence will be, the prevalence 
of a narrower intellect and of a sectarian spirit in all 
that concerns the general interests of the profession. 
Rivalries, too, and jealousies, are known to arise in 
practice, by which the patient is usually the chief 
sufferer. But the main injury done to the public, is 
also the cruelest and least bearable wrong to the in- 





dividual,_we mean the stripping the wings of genius, 
the tying the enterprising and able man to the sub- 
ordinate career in which he was compelled to start, 
As far as the practice of physic is concerned, the 
London College of Physicians has remedied, as far 
as it could,a part of the evil. Any general prac- 
titioner, desirous to become a physician, on produc- 
ing satisfactory certificates of education, and under- 
going an examination, is by this body at once ad- 
mitted to the highest medical honours, in common 
with the University graduate. This is certainly a 
great point gained; but the end would be better 
attained by the measure proposed at the Dublin 
meeting, which would assign from the starting-post 
the same medical education to all, would demand 
the same general acquaintance with science from all, 
and by granting a general instead of a particular 
licence, would leave every licentiate to practise in 
any way that he likes best. 

The human organization, whether in the hands of 
the physician or the surgeon, is governed by the same 
laws; and the necessity of understanding that organi. 
zation and studying those laws presses equally on both, 
The surgeon is daily and hourly called on to treat 
constitutional disease ; and the physician, ignorant of 
the phenomena and treatment of inflammation, of 
the nature, tendency, and management of surgical 
diseases, cannot know his own peculiar branch scien- 
tifically or satisfactorily, and must be comparatively 
an unsafe and inefficient practitioner. In defiance, 
therefore, of all efforts to the contrary, the education 
of the surgeon and physician must tend to assimilate. 
The physician cannot preclude the surgeon from the 
study of medicine ; and when the latter possesses the 
knowledge, he is fully entitled to the advantages of 
itsuse. Against that right, institutions are powerless ; 
and a stronger proof need not be required of this, 
than the changes effected by the College of Phy- 
sicians above alluded to,—changes in opposition to 
the spirit of existing institutions, and to the inveterate 
prejudices of centuries. A counterproof exists in the 
known efficiency and high respectability of the me- 
dical officers of the army. These men usually com- 
mence from the humblest origin, and in the lowest 
grade of professional service. ‘Their general educa- 
tion is not for the most part better than that of the 
village surgeon-apothecary ; yet pressed by an onerous 
responsibility, benefited by liberal associations, and 
encouraged by a certain prospect of high professional 
rewards, the body, as a body, has made for itself a 
practical education at least equal to that of the civil 
practitioner ; while individuals, from possessing supe- 
rior opportunities, have not unfrequently succeeded 
in placing themselves at the very head of the pro- 
fession. The army surgeons are, to all intents and 
purposes, general practitioners. 

By establishing that as law, which must eventually 
exist as fact, and accustoming the medical student 
from the beginning to consider the highest range of 
practice as within his reach, he will learn to square 
his efforts by his expectancies. He will strive not 
only to improve his professional knowledge to the 
utmost, but to educate his morals and manners ac- 
cordingly. His mind will expand both philosophi- 
cally and socially with his hopes; and none will be 
artificially kept back. The incompetent and the 
idle will alone be removed from the highest field, 
and the whole profession will be benefited by the 
opening. ; 

The real effect of professional examinations and 
licence is limited to ascertaining the existence of a 
given quantity of sufficiency in the candidate for the 
time present ; and as it can neither prevent thegraduate 
from losing what he has acquired, so neither does it 
prevent ulterior improvement. To examine any class 
of practitioners to a point below that which guarantees 
his fitness to treat disease, would be useless; the 
humblest candidate for practice should possess that : 
to demand more as a condition for a more profitable 
practice would be an unnecessary severity. The 
state having provided for the safety of the patient, 
must and ought to leave the honours and profits of 
the profession open to the most liberal competition. 

By the unity and universality of the medical 
licence, all professional heart-burnings and squab- 
blings for practice would be extinguished ; the pro- 
fession, gaining power by unity of purposes and of 
interests, would obtain a better consideration in the 
world, and would deserve it; while individuals, 
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having proved their faculties and determined the 
bent of their natural genius, would be free to change, 
limit, or extend their line of practice accordingly, to 
their own benefit, and to that of the public. With 
respect to the proposed confining the apothecary to 
pharmacy, and prohibiting him from prescribing, 
Ireland is in a different position from England, and 
the question stands on some different grounds. We 
shall not, therefore, now enter on that consideration. 
The general subject, however, is far from exhausted; 
and we may hereafter renew the discussion. 





The Suburban Gardener and Vilia Companion, by 
J. C. Loudon.—We noticed this work while in pro- 
gress of publication, and intended to have brought 
its various merits fully under consideration; but 
leisure is not always at our command, and at this 
season we are often perplexed how to find room for 
the temporary matters which force themselves on 
our attention. We think it better, therefore, rather 
than hazard further delay, to announce briefly that 
it is completed—and that it contains a vast mass of 
useful information relating to the choice and the 
arrangement ofa villa, the planting and general man- 
agement of the shrubbery and garden, and is illus- 
trated with numerous useful wood-engravings. 











List of New Books.—Treatises on Architecture, Build- 
ing, Masonry, Carpentry, and Joinery from the Encyclo- 
wdia Britannica, dto. bds. 15s.—Audubon’s Ornithological 
jography, Vol. V. royal 8vo. 25s.—Evans’s Table of Dis- 
count and Profit, new edit. royal 4to. hf-bd. 21s.—Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles of England, France, and Spain, new edit. 
royal Svo. 2 vols. 36s.—Paul and Virginia, imp. 8vo. cl. 
lettered, 21s.—M‘Gillivray’s History of British Birds, Vol. 
IL. Svo. cl. 16s.—Hope on Diseases of the Heart, 3rd edit. 
8vo. cl. 18s.—Gammer Grethel, or German Fairy Tales and 
Popular Stories, royal 12mo. cl. 10s. 6¢.—Gresham Prize 
Memoir, Life of Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond 
and Derby, by C. A. Halsted, Svo. cl. 12s.—Timperly’s 
Dictionary of Printers and Printing, royal 8vo. cl. 26s. 6d. 
—Life and Death of Rachael Howard, 3 parts, 12mo. cl., 
Part I., Last Iilness, 1s. 6d., Part 11., Journal, 2s.—Hale’s 
Gospel Tracts, Part I. 12mo. bds. 3s.—The Queen Bee, or 
a Fete to the Blossoms, by M. A. Ward, 16mo. cl. 2s. 6d. 
—The Tour, a Poem, with plates, 32mo. ol. gilt, 2s.—Im- 
mortality, a Poem, cl. bds. 8s.—Geographical Reading 
ssons, 12mo. cl. 5s.—Continental Fragments, by C. R. 
Weld, 8vo. cl. 5s.—Dearden’s Miscellany, Vol. 1. 8vo. cl. 
6s. 6d.—Mrs. Phelps’s Short Reflections on the Gospels, 
12mo. bds. 4s.—Gresley’s Sermons preached at Oxford, 
12mo. 3s.—Tales of the Scottish Wars, Vol. 1. 12mo. cl. 
4s. 6d.—Bateman’s Magnacopia, 3rd edit. 12mo. cl. 6s. 
—Knowles’s New Expositor, 57th edit. l2mo. bd. 2s.— 
Hutton’s Pocket-Book of Private Devotions, 32mo. square, 
tuck 2s. 6d., cl. 2s.—Wilson’s Sermons, Appeal to Chris- 
tians on behalf of the Jews, 8vo. swd. 1s. 3d.—Christian 
Exhortations, by a Cambrian, 18mo. swd. 1s.—Help to the 
Hesitating, and Decision for the Undecided, or a Few Words 
to those Electors inclined to be Neutral at the impending 
Election, 8vo. swd. 6d.—Daly’s Sermon on the Lord’s 
Supper, 12mo. swd. 3d., or 2s. 9d. per dozen. 





QUATORZAIN, 
Tue vine-like fashion of the heart demands 
The presence of a prop, whereon to hang’ 
Its clustering affections ;—though the pang 
May follow soon, that rends the rosy bands 
Too rashly twined, when from the flower-soft hands 
Of Passion, sense-subduing music rang, 
Till Reason fell asleep. Thus through new lands 
Of Fancy as I travel, still I find 
Fresh altars for the worship of my mind; 
Nor marvel that, at times, I blindly court 
The false and ficeting for the true and sure :— 
Tlow can I, then, with querulousness unkind 
Chide aught but mine own heart, which every lure, 
That looks like light, misleads to many a dark 
resort ? , 
10th June 1839. 


Carper Campse.t. 





THE BRITISH QUEEN. 

Tne completion of this vessel* is looked forward 
to with much anxiety by all who take an interest in 
the improvement and extension of steam navigation, 
and all who desire the peaceful and reciprocally 
beneficial intercourse of civilized nations. She will 
be most certainly a great experiment, in the theory 
of steam navigation, on many interesting points: she 
will determine the advantages or disadvantages of 
size; as compared with the Great Western, she will 
determine the advantages of certain peculiarities in 
form, for no two vessels can be more different in this 





* Noticed by us under the name of the “ Victoria,” 
Athen. No. 544. + 


respect than the Great Western and British Queen. | 
It seems probable that the Western will make a 
quicker passage in bad weather, and the British 
Queen in favourable weather. Another point, too, 
of great importance is likely to come out,—viz. the 
advantage of power in proportion to tonnage. The 
Great Western, of 1,341 tons, has 450 horse-power, 
while the British Queen, of 1,868 tons, has 500 
horse-power, being a much smaller proportion, ‘The 
British Queen will also make a grand and final ex- 
periment upon Hall’s Condensers. She has been 
furnished with both these and the common conden- 
sers, Which can be alternated in their action on each 
other; and thus we shall have the same engine, in 
the same circumstances, working with either. The 
Great Western being fitted with Field’s Refrigerators, 
we shall also have a comparative trial of their pecu- 
liar advantages. 

We shall look out for the arrival of the British 
Queen with much anxiety, and hope to give our 
readers, next week, intimation of her prosperous 
voyage round the Land’s End to her river home on 
the Thames. In the meantime, the following letter, 
from a scientific Correspondent, will be read with 
great interest :— 

Greenock, June 18. 

Iris confidently expected that the day on which 
your next Number issues, will be the same on which 
the British Queen will make her first trial trip on the 
river Clyde. On my return from the western lakes of 
Scotland, I paid a visit to her, as indeed most stran- 
gers do who come within twenty miles of Greenock, 
near to which town the Queen is moored. Every one 
admits that she is a very handsome vessel; and per- 
haps the greatest proof of her symmetry is, that as 
she reposes her leviathan bulk on the level shore, 
she does not appear so enormous as she really is. 
Instead of seeming herself overgrown or gigantic, 
she merely renders every vessel around her of dimi- 
nutive appearance, and the steam vessel which 
brought us alongside seemed a perfect cockle. The 
external appearance of the ship, seen from the shore, 
is imposing and beautiful. The figure-head is a 
graceful representation of the youthful monarch of 
Britain, so well proportioned as to seem of not more 
than usual height, although twelve feet in stature ; 
and it is only when the sturdy fellows, who form her 
crew, approach the sovereign, that her Patagonian 
size is determined by their Liliputian dimensions. 
The appendages of the figure-head and cut-water are 
beautifully outlined, moulded and covered with gold, 
and the effect of the vessel at the bow ison the whole 
very majestic. Passing round to her stern, the vessel 
is still very fine ; the carving of the stern is in perfect 
keeping with the rest of her ornamental work, and 
the stern galleries are elegant and well placed. The 
rigging is also well proportioned ; her masts are beau- 
tiful, and her yards are of great stretch and excellent 
proportion. There she rides majestically, Queen of 
the Seas, the noblest steam ship the world has ever 
seen. 

It was only when I gained the deck of the Bri- 
tish Queen that I became thoroughly impressed with 
the truth of her enormous size. The deck is what is 
called a flush-deck, perfectly continuous from one 
end to the other, instead of having higher and lower 
portions, forming poops, half poops, &c., as most 
common in vessels of her size. The deck is a long 
promenade, and the distance from stem to stern is a 
good rifie-shot; her breadth on deck being some 
sixty feet. Her cabins are of the dimensions of her 
Majesty’s drawing-rooms, and the whole of her ac- 
commodation spacious, airy, and sufficiently splendid. 
Descending to her engine-rooms, the engine does not 
strike the spectator as being extraordinarily large ; 
but when once at the bottom of it, looking up, you 
perceive the men who guide the whole machinery, 
and regulate and direct the combined strength and 
simultaneous energy of 500 horses, with greater 
success than the tyrant Philopater his galley of 3,000 
slave-power, and feel that you are in the presence of 
one of the noblest of human creations, the imperso- 
nation of the adage, that “knowledge is power,” — 
power applied to the benefit and improvement of 
humanity. The engine is of the Gothic structure, 
some thirty feet high, occupying a length of eighty- 
four feet, and weighing with its appendages about 
500 tons. It does great credit to the engineering 





talent of the river Clyde; and although its appear- 


ance is rendered somewhat heavy by the fact of 
having two condensers instead of one, it is otherwise 

strong, light looking, and well proportioned. 

The whole river Clyde is, indeed, at this moment, 

a scene replete with interest to the man who is in- 

terested in the progress of steam navigation. We 

were shown a large ship called the Achilles, of about 
1,000 tons, floating in the basin of a Mr. Steele, at 
Greenock, which is to contain engines of about the 
size of the British Queen, and which we were also 
shown in the establishment of Messrs. Laird & Co, 
The Achilles is a noble and symmetrical vessel, rising 
to a great height out of the water, yet standing as 
stiff as a castle; and her engines are framed in a 
colonnade of eight Grecian- Dorie columns of gigantic 
proportions, carrying an entablature which connects 
the two engines with much elegance. I should have 
imagined that this vessel was designed to cross the 
Atlantic or Indian Oceans, at least; but, to my 
astonishment, I found her merely built as one of 
the magnificent line ‘of packets between Liverpool, 
Greenock, and Glasgow, to ply in concert with almost 
equally fine vessels called the Act@on, Eagle, Commo- 
dore, &c.,—vessels so large that the dock-gates of 
Liverpool (to their shame be it said,) cannot admit 
the largest, and barely the others! The Achilles 
will form a most interesting experiment in regard to 
power. The proportion of 500 horses power to 1,000 
tons, is a proportion unequalled in the world, and 
will decide some important questions of general in- 
terest. 

There is another experiment of equal interest at 
present in progress in the Clyde. The Fire King is 
a vessel of very peculiar construction, built for Mr. 
Ashton Smith, of Wales, as a steam yacht. The 
midship section of the vessel is very peculiar, being 
a plan of Mr. Smith’s invention; and the water- 
lines adopted are those of which you have repeatedly 
given diagrams, in your accounts of the British Asso. 
ciation, as having been proposed by Mr. Scott Russell, 
to admit of the vessel’s passing through the water 
with least resistance. This experiment is the fourth 
which has been made avowedly upon this form of 
water-line, the two first having been made by Mr. 
Russell himself in 1834, 35. This is the largest yet 
tried, the vessel being 660 tons, and the engines 220 
horses power ; and although the proportional power 
is much less than what we find to be in general use 
on the Clyde, yet this singular vessel is now the fastest 
vessel afloat. We were told by a gentleman who 
was on board at one of her trials, and who had pre- 
viously been prejudiced against her shape, that she 
performed, without having set a stitch of canvas, the 
measured distance, in rather fresh weather, of 152 miles 
in 64 minutes ; being about 15 miles an hour through 
the water. And the same vessel has since gone from 
Liverpool to Greenock, and from Greenock to Liver- 
pool, each way in less than 15 hours, each way with- 
out canvas, in fresh blowing weather, being about a 
rate of 15 milesan hour. This vessel we saw lying 
alongside the British Queen ; and although she seemed 
very diminutive in comparison, yet she appears ele- 
gantly shaped; and the part of her above water has 
the form of an excellent sea-boat. We were told 
that she has also a great capacity for carrying cargo, 
and would have been repeatedly bought as a mer- 
chant steamer, had not the owner wished to retain 
her as a yacht. We were also shown a large steam 
ship at Greenock for the India Steam Navigation 
Company, by the Cape of Good Hope; and several 
large steam frigates, now fitting up for government ; 
besides preparations for large steam ships for the 
Halifax and London mail communication: but I 
must not extend further the notice of these prepara- 
tions. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

So large a share of public attention has been re- 
cently drawn to the island of Malta, that Mr. Burford 
has only shown his usual tact in selecting the grand 
harbour and the city of Valetta for the subject of his 
new Panorama. By way of yet more closely keeping 
pace with public curiosity, he has chosen for the time 
of his visit the disembarkation of the Queen Dowager. 
The bay is alive with craft of every kind and build, 
from the majestic English men-of-war, manned 
and decked out in holiday style, down to the 
crazy, but picturesque speronari indigenous to the 





place. The result is one of the most animated, ag 
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also one of the most interesting Panoramas ever 
exhibited in the upper circle of Leicester Square. 
The natural and artificial features of Valetta 
arrange themselves most happily for the painter's 
purposes—the long lines of fortification being broken 
by the irregularity of the rock over which they are 
carried, and by the towers, which here and there 
swell prominently out—while the town, rising range 
behind range, though it present no feature of striking 
attraction, (the church of St. John, even, being but 
marked by an insignificant belfry,) has a certain 
demi-oriental character, conspicuous in the Barracas 
with their Saracenic arches, which rescues it from 
the common-place of a heap of houses, shaken down 
upon a shelving rock. The picture is very cle- 
verly painted : in vivacity of effect, approaching the 
Diorama more closely than most of Mr. Burford’s 
works—freer, too, from those conventional tints to 
which all scenic painters are too fond of having re- 
course. The water, in particular, is singularly true 
to nature: and the separate objects on shore clearly, 
but still not harshly, made out. 

We learn that Mr. D*Abbadie, the distinguished 
African traveller, isabout immediately toleave London 
for Abyssinia, to join his brother. Recently, too, the 
Parisian Institute has received a communication from 
M. Combes, the companion of M. Tamisier, whose 
travels were reviewed in this journal (No. 562), an- 
nouncing that he is on the point of commencing 
another African journey, and requesting instructions. 
To this we may add, that in the section of Astronomy 
the Academy has elected M. Lionville, in the room 
of M. Lefrangais Lalande. 

A prospectus is abroad, of a splendid new edition 
of the Nibelungenlied, now preparing in Germany, 
to be published by subscription, and to appear in 
the course of the ensuing year. Bendemann and 
Hiibner are to illustrate it with border designs, and 
the book is to be printed with all possible splendour, 
it being announced to appear in commemoration of 
“the fourth centenary of the invention of printing.” | 
Those loving richly-illustrated books are invited 
to try their chance by ballot for the late Mr. Bow- 
yer’s unique copy of the Bible, which was illustrated 
by him with nearly 7,000 ancient and modern en- 
gray ‘ings. 

We last week announced Mr. Mori’s sudden death. 
We have now to add, that his place, as leader of the 
Opera band, has been filled up by the appointment 
of M. Tolbecque. It is also possible, that the 
vacancy caused by his decease may lead to the per- 
manent establishment among us of Herr David, upon 
the value of which it is necdless again to descant. 
We may now begin to look forward to the autumnal 
Festivals—of which that at Norwich will be the most 
prominent, Spohr being engaged to conduct the per- 
formance of his own oratorio, the ‘Crucifixion.’ 
These are early days for anticipating the Paris 
season ; but while stringing together a paragraph of 
nothings, the engagement of Malle. Pauline Garcia at 
the Italian Opera there, may be announced, and the 
promises of new works by Meyerbeer and Auber 
for the national theatres. “The latter has succeeded 
to one of Paer’s appointments ; another, namely, his 
vacant place in the Institute, has been given to 
Spontini. 

Our mention of the Parisian theatres naturally 
introduces an extract from that strange record, the 
Gazette des Tribunaux,—a cause sufficiently whim- 
sical, not, however, unique, which was tried on the 3rd 
of this month, before the Cour Royale of Paris. It 
appears, that during the management of the Theatre 
Ambigu Comique by M. de Cés-Caupenne, he entered 
into a treaty, “offensive and defensive,” with one 
M. Mennecier, who agreed to furnish, for the use of 
his theatre, the required quantity of swpport in the 
shape of a corps of claqueurs. M. de Cés-Caupenne 
was succeeded in the management by MM. Cormon 
and Cournol, and the same treaty was acted on 
under their dispensation. M. Mennecier received 
his sixteen to twenty tickets of admission as usual, 
and, as usual, his directions at which of the 
scenes he was to laugh—at which tableau he was 
to be enthusiastic—at which touch of pathos he was 
to circulate the murmur of gratified sentiment. 
One positive order on the part of the manager 
to his independent friend, among many others pro- 
duced in evidence, was, “ Chauffons ferme ce soir.” 
It appears, however, that M. Mennecier became 





lazy and extortionate, or MM. Cormon and Cournol 
economical: in short, the applauding machinery, 
after working irregularly for awhile, stopped, and 
the claqueur came before the Court, to sue for redress, 
and the compulsory fulfilment of the treaty, so far 
as concerned his privileges. The Cour Royale re- 
ceived the evidence, laughed at the diplomatic cor- 
respondence between the high contracting parties, 
and decided, that M. Mennecier, having practised a 
dishonest trade, was not a fit subject for legal pro- 
tection. The claqueur, in short, lost his cause. 


ae INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

e GALLERY, with a selection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MAS TERS of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and French 
Schools, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening. Admission, $2.5 atalogue, ls 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


The FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of he) NEW SOCIETY 
of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. is NOW OPEN, at their 
Gallery, 53, PALL MALL West, (adjoining the British Insti- 
tution), from Nine o'clock till Admittance, ls. ; Cata- 
logue, AHEY, Hon. Sec. 








JUST OPENED. _ 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION.—THE CORONATION of HER MA- 
JESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, in Westminster Abbey, and the 
INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, at Florence, 
with all the effects of Light and Shade from Noon till Midnight. 
Both Paintings are by Le Cuevatier Bouton.—Open from 
Ten till Five. 


ROYAL ——— OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
DELAIDE STREET, WesT STRAND, 

Brilliant Ontieal Phenomena, shown by Mr. Goddard's Po- 
lariscope. Musical Performances on the Holophon, by Mr. 
Warne, and by M. Reisner, of Paris, on the Accordion. The 
only living specimen of the celebrated Electric Eel ever brought 
to this country, completing the extensive means for showing 
Electricity and Magnetism distinguishing this Institution. The 
exhibition, of the Invisible Girl, as well as other attractive 
novelties, in addition to the Steam Gun, Microscope, Xc. 

Open daily at Ten a.m. Admittance, 1s. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 

THE WONDROUS PICTURES by LIGOZZI, which cost 
above 20,0002. more than 225 years since, at least “equal to the 
finest and most valuable Paintings in the World, are now to be 
seen at the Licozz1 GaLttery or Pictures, Mappox 
STREET, opposite St. George's Church, between Re: rent and 
Lond Streets. Where are also nearly ‘T'wo Hundred Paintings 
by the greatest Ancient Masters, including some by Raffaelle, 
Corregyio, Buonarotti, Piombo, &c.; and two of the largest and 
finest Canalettos in Europe. Ope ned on the principles of the 
Orleans Gallery, from 10 to 6 o'clock. ag gy ls. 
logue Rajsonné , 6d.; and, with an Appendix, &c 

NB .—This Gallery, as lately advertised, is sail to let. Offers 
will & received till the 27th, by J. Omer, C ‘arver and Gilder, &c. 
18, Howland Street, Fitzroy Square. 


WATERLOO BANQUET, at Apstey Hovse.—Mr. MOON 
has the distinguished honour to announce that Mr. SALTER, 
who has been so hong and guveny eng meted ve this gest and 
interestines NATIONAL PIC d from_ his Grace 
the Dake of Wellin coat the Exclusive Pri ivile ge of being pre sent 
at the Banquet, on Eueatay | last ha 8 view to its completion. 

Subscribers Names for the Engrs ng to be forwarded to 

G. I ee Majesty's Publis ine Printseller, 20, Thread- 
needle Stree 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 10.—G. B. Greenough, Esq. President, in 
the chair.—The following papers were read : 

1. Extract from a letter from Prof. Adolph Erman, 
of Berlin :—* In presenting my map of Kamchatka 
to the Geographical Society, I must state, that the 
publication has been retarded by the care with which 
I have superintended the engraving. As to my un- 
dertaking this map, and the circumstances which 
may obtain for it some interest, I must refer, in the 
first place, to the Ist vol. of the scientific part of the 
account of my journey, where (at pages 209, 289, 
346, and 387) I have collected my observations on 
lat. and long. for twenty points in this peninsula, 
and have given the barometric measurements of 
the elevation of its mountains and plains. I have 
compared (p. 349) the dimensions of the country 
according to existing maps, with those assigned to it 
by my observations. They will be seen sometimes 
reduced to two-fifths of the size falsely attributed to 
them, and the result is, that this province of Russia 
might be ranked almost as a ‘terra incognita.’ I 
may also add, that some of the more recent Russian 
maps have doubled the whole of an existing series of 
localities, for we see the names of Kamchatka habi- 
tations situated between the port of ‘St. Peter and 
Paul,’ and the sources of the river Kamchatka, noted 
down a second time, along the direct line between 
the said port and the town of Bolscheresk. The fact 
is, that all these villages twice mentioned, exist but 
once, and that the compilers apparently did not 
know that steep mountains prevent travellers going 
straight from ‘St. Peter and Paul’ to Bolscheresk, 
and oblige them, on the contrary, to turn at first 
towards the north, on the same road which leads to 
the sources of the Kamchatka, and to return towards 
the south-west, after having veached a large ravine 








that opens transversely in the body of the mountains, 
which are on the borders of the river Avatsha, I 
have thought right to dwell upon these corrections in 
the delineation of the form of the country, and its 
conformation, because they alone can offer a solid 
basis to the comparative combinations of geology, 
and authorize our theories upon the volcanic cha- 
racter of the peninsula, as well as upon the origin of 
its mountains, its lakes, its eruptions of thermal 
waters and vapours. I shall soon publish a cireum- 
stantial atcount of my visit to Kamchatka, which 
will supply all that must be deficient in a map on 
the points I have alluded to; and I now content 
myself with some preliminary observations upon the 
general character of the geological phenomena of 
this country, which, from its position upon the natural 
limitsof the old continent,seems to deserve attention.” 
The map of Kamchatka, accompanying this letter, 
is on a scale of three inches to a degree, and repre- 
sents the two remarkable and almost parallel chains 
of sopkis, or volcanoes, which extend in a north and 
south direction throughout a great portion of the 
peninsula, and one of which, namely Kluchefskaia, 
in lat. 56° 8’ N., rises nearly to 16,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

2. Captain Sir James Stirling, R.N., gave an ac- 
count of the progress of discovery in the Colony of 
Western Australia, and of the recently examined 
Harbour called Warnborough Sound.— Touching 
briefly on the history of this territory, from the time 
it was first visited by the Dutch in 1625, and again 
by the reeent expedition under Baudin, in 1801, 
Sir James came down to the period when it was first 
settled by the English in 1827, aud drew a compa. 
rison between the view, as then seen from the summit 
of the mountain range, and at the commencement 
of 1839, when he quitted the colony, at which time 
symptoms of civilization and prosperity were evident 
all around. Even mails are now carried, and shops 
kept by natives in districts which, ten years ago, had 
never been pressed by a white man’s foot. Sir James 
then gave a summary of the several routes of ex- 
plorers, as Dale, Roe, Bunbury, Bannister, &e. as 
laid down on a map of the colony, on a large scale, 
which he had brought home with him for the Colo- 
nial Department, and spoke in high terms of the 
ability and diligence shown by Licut. Roe, R.N. Sur- 
veyor General of the Colony, in combining these 
itineraries, and in reducing to order materials occa- 
sionally not easy to be dealt with. He described 
Warnborough Sound, a recently-discovered anchor- 
age, about fifteen miles south of the entrance of Swan 
River, lying between Penguin Island to the north, 
and Point Becher to the south, which he had ex- 
amined in company with the Surveyor General. 
This sound is about 3§ miles long by 2} wide, and 
sheltered to the west by a reef of rocks extending from 
each shore, leaving inthe middle a passage with 
five fathoms water ; but as there are probably sunken 
rocks in it, and as Coventry reef lies only about 2} 
due west of the entrance, it would not be safe for 
ships to run for this anchorage, without being ac- 
quainted with the leading marks for avoiding the 
dangers. Within the reef is a fine sound, having not 
less than six fathoms water, and at its northern part 
a small port named Safety Harbour, where is deep 
water close to the shore. In conclusion, Sir J. Stiz- 
ling directed attention to Shark’s Bay. on the west 
coast, and the Head of the Australian Bight on the 
south coast, as points deserving a careful examina- 
tion by our nautical surveyors. A plan of Rottenest 
Island, and the approaches to Swan River, as sur- 
veyed by Capt. Wickham and the officers of the 
Beagle, was laid upon the table by permission of 
Capt. Beaufort. 

3. The personal narrative of the Pasha of Egypt 
from Cairo to Fazoglo, on the Blue Nile, in 1838-9. 
Translated from the Turkish, and communicated by 
Dr. Bowring.—Leaving Cairo in a steamer on the 
15th of Octoder last, the Pashi and his suite, including 
several European engineers, &c., ascended the course 
of the Nile as far as the cataracts at Es-stian, which 

they reached on the 28th, the vessel having only 
grounded once at Atfiah, about seven hours above 
Cairo. Embarking here in a dahabfyah, as the 
steamer could not pass the narrows, ‘they passed 
Dongolah, and proceeded on to Ambukol, where they 
landed, and crossed the desert of Baytideh, reaching 
the Nile again at Jebel Raiwan, and thence went to 
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Khartém, at the junction of the White and Blue 
Rivers. Stopping here for a few days, the party 

ed by Wad Medinah and Sennar to Roseiros, 
where they arrived on the 25th December, and re- 
mained a fortnight. On this part of the route a 
great quantity of birds were met with—guinea fowl, 
wild geese, storks, pelicans, ostriches, &c. abound. 
Continuing their journey, they slept the first night 
at Farusto ; the second at J eliil; the third at Kayar, 
and on the fourth day, the 13th January, reached 
the mountains and village of Fazoglo, on the west 
bank of the river. The Pashé remained some time 
here, and gave orders for building a house for himself, 
and magazines for provisions and ammunition, on an 
eminence nearly surrounded by water, on the oppo- 
site bank of the stream. He strictly forbade the con- 
tinuance of the gaz4as, or slave hunts, and set at 
liberty a number of prisoners taken at Kordofan. 
From Fazoglo the Pasha advanced to Fazangoro, 
whither Khosrai Effendi and Messrs. Lambert and 
Boreani, engineers, had preceded him, to examine 
the district and search for gold dust. After having 
explored the torrent Khor el Wadi from its source 
to its mouth, and ascertained that the sands are 
equally rich throughout its whole extent, he descend- 
ed, on the 31st January, from the mountains of Fa- 
zangoro to the plains, and selected the junction of 
the Khor el Wadi with the Bahr el Azrek as the 
site of a town, to be named after himself, Moham- 
med Ali, in which 1500 families from Fazoglo are to 
be located, to work the gold mines. After having re- 
ceived the neighbouring sheikhs, and urged them to 
cultivate the ground, and to send their children to Cairo 
for instruction, the Viceroy departed on his return, 
At Khartéim he gave permission to the Christians to 
erect a church ; at Dongolah he proclaimed the free- 
dom of trade in indigo, which this province and 
Berber produce in great quantities; and leaving M. 
Lambert to make a report upon a projected railroad 
across the desert from Abi Mohammed to Kurusk(4, 
and another on the formation of a canal between the 
White River and Kordofan, in order to furnish water 
to irrigate the land, and to facilitate the carriage of 
the iron from the mines which exist in the neigh- 
houring mountains, he continued his journey, and on 
the 14th of March the cannon of Cairo announced to 
Egypt the return of the Viceroy, after an absence of 
five months. The Pasha, knowing the interest felt 
by Europe in the discovery of the sources of the 
White Nile, determined to send an expedition for 
that purpose, consisting of three dahabiyahs, with a 
chosen crew of sixty sailors, under the command of 
three skilful officers of his fleet; this party quitted 
Cairo on the 20th September, 1838—when at Khar- 
tim, in February, 1839, on his return from Fazan- 
goro, the Pasha inspected this small flotilla, and 
thinking that it might receive annoyance from the 
negroes who, armed with lances and arrows, inhabit 
the banks of the White River, he added four more 
shallops to the three which he had first appointed, 
and also. gave it the protection of 500 regular 
troops, joining to the officers in command M. Thi- 
baut and Suleiman Kashef, who both possess con- 
siderable knowledge of the river ; a favourable wind 
having sprung up, the Pasha directed the flotilla to 
proceed to examine a portion of the river, afterwards 
to return to Kharttim, and lay in a year’s provisions, 
and to be prepared to set out on their voyage after 
the rains. 

Among the books and maps on the table, was a 
plan of the town of Altona, recently completed, on 
a large scale, and presented to the Society by Prof. 
Schumacher; and, by permission of Capt. Beaufort, 
numerous plans and views of the islands and har- 
bours on the south-western coast of Asia Minor, 
forming part of the results of last year’s survey of 
those shores by Lieuts. Graves and Brock, R.N. 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

May 10.— Occultations of the Pleiades by the 
Moon,’ on March 19, observed at Ashurst, by R. 
Snow, Esq.; and at the Royal Naval Asylum, Green- 
wich, by the Rev. George Fisher, A.M. 

‘On the suspected Variability of the Star a Cas- 
siopeiz,’ by the President, Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
Bart.—* My attention was attracted to the star a 
Cassiopeia on the 18th of October last, by noticing 
that it was on that night very decidedly less than the 
star y of the same constellation, and that in fact y 





was then the chief star. On referring to my father’s 
catalogues of comparative brightness however, a is 
found placed above y. It was, therefore, evident 
that a change had taken place. On two or three 
subsequent nights the fact was verified, and other 
eyes thin my own were called in to establish its 
reality. A considerable succession of cloudy nights 
intervened before other comparisons were procured ; 
and when a favourable opportunity again occurred, 
viz. on the beautifully clear night of Nov. 12, the 
order of magnitude was found restored to that assign- 
ed by my father, viz. a, y, 8. On the 27th and 
28th of Dec. and the 22nd of Jan., 1839, the obser- 
vations are positive to this effect. In this state it 
remained till I began to suspect some illusion in the 
October observations; but, on the 24th inst., being 
a remarkably clear and beautiful night, y was again 
the principal star, and @ was inferior not only to that, 
but to 8. And so I observed it to be only about an 
hour ago. It is true the constellation is now low, 
but the stars are so near together that the difference 
of altitude can by no means account for the very 
marked difference in brightness, though its tendency 
is certainly in that direction. I should not think of 
making this observation the subject of a distinct an- 
nouncement, were it not that my own attention is 
necessarily so much distracted from these objects as 
to make me desirous that some other observer may 
take up the subject, and verify or disprove the varia- 
bility of the star in question ; and, if verified, assign 
the period of change. I may take this opportunity 
to point out 6 Orionis as a star of whose variability 
I am almost certain.” 

Extract of a letter from M. Gauthicr, Director of 
the Observatory at Geneva, to the President, accom- 
panied with the Observations of Encke’s Comet, 
made at Geneva in the months of October and No- 
vember 1838.—The observations were made with an 
equatorial of Gambey, having a telescope by Cau- 
choix, of four inches aperture, and forty-two feet in 
focal length ; of the three tables which accompany this 
communication, the first contains all the observations 
of the comet, in number 159, corrected only for the 
error of the clock, which, however, is scarcely of any 
consequence, as it affects equally the observations of 
the comet and of the stars used for comparison ; the 
second contains the observations of the stars, and 
their comparisons with the mean positions deduced 
from the catalogues and the third contains the re- 
duction of the observations of the comet and their 
comparison with the ephemeris of M. Bremicker. In 
comparing the results of the observations of the comet 
at Berlin and Geneva, there is a sufficient agreement 
on the whole, although the positions observed at 
Geneva are in general a very little advanced in the 
sense of the comet’s motion in respect of those ob- 
served at Berlin. M. Gauthier thinks the results 
plainly indicate that a diminution is required to be 
made in the value of the mass of Mercury adopted 
by M. Bremicker in calculating the effects of the 
perturbations ; and this is also the opinion of Encke : 
but M. Valz, who observed the comet at Marseilles, 
from the 23rd of November to the 16th of Decem- 
ber, is of a contrary opinion. The observations of 
the latter, it may be remarked, confirm a cireum- 
stance remarked on a former occasion by himseli, and 
also by Struve, namely, the contraction of the nebu- 
losity in proportion as the comet approaches the sun. 

‘On Ptolemy's Catalogue of Stars.’ By Francis 
Baily, Esq.— The catalogue of stars, which goes 
under Ptolemy’s name, will always be interesting to 
the astronomer, as containing the first record of the 
state of the heavens. The point to which, in the 
present view of the case, I am more desirous of di- 
recting attention is, how far the existing editions of 
that work may be considered as faithful transcripts of 
the catalogue as it issued from Ptolemy’s hands. 
This important. question can only be decided by a 
careful examination of various manuscripts, and by 
comparing the discordant readings with the actual 
positions of the stars, as determined from modern 
observations. Unfortunately the public have not 
been in possession of much varied information on 
this head ; the manuscripts hitherto employed having 
until lately been confined to three only ; to which two 
others have been recently added, as I shall presently 
explain. But all these are, in many cases, so grossly 
discordant, that it would appear, at first sight, almost 
a hopeless task to reconcile the different readings 





that present themselves, or to account for the intro- 
duction of so many discrepancies in so small a por- 
tion of Ptolemy’s great astronomical treatise. ‘The 
five sources of information here alluded to, are, 
Ist. The Latin translation published by Liechtenstein 
at Venice,in 1515; the name of the,translator is not 
known, nor is it stated whence the manuscript was 
obtained. The translation, however, bears internal 
evidence of having been made from an Arabic manu- 
script, and throws great light (as I shall presently 
show) on the subsequent translations and editions 
from the Greek manuscripts. 2nd. The Latin trans- 
lation made by Trapezuntius (George of Trebizond) 
and published by Gauricus, also at Venice, in 1528. 
This translation, from which most of the subsequent 
editions seem to be copied, is said to have been made 
from a copy of a Greek manuscript which the Abbé 
Laurentius Bartolinus caused to be made from one 
in the Vatican library. Srd. The Greek edition 
published at Basil, in 1538, by Gryneus. It is said 
that he made use of a manuscript that belonged to 
Regiomontanus, who had it from the Cardinal Bes- 
sarion, and deposited it in the library of Nuremberg. 
This, however, has been since doubted ; and it is not 
quite certain where the manuscript above mentioned 
is now to be found. This is more to be regretted, 
as it is the only Greek edition extant, except the re- 
cent one which I am now about to mention, It is 
evidently not the manuscript from which either of the 
preceeding translations was made. The work is de- 
dicated to our Henry VIII. 4th. The two other 
sources are comprised in the Greek edition (accom- 
panied by a French translation), published at Paris, 
in 1813, by M. Halma. In editing that part of the 
volume which contains the catalogue of stars, M, 
Halma availed himself of two additional manuscripts 
which were in the public library of Paris: one of these 
he calls the Paris manuscript, which is made the 
ground-work of his publication, and the other the 
Florence manuscript. But some other sources must 
have been appealed to, as he occasionally inserts 
readings which are not to be found in either of these 
manuscripts, or in the Basil edition above mentioned. 
These several sources of information are all that 
the public press affords us in our inquiries relative 
to this interesting subject; but they are lamentably 
deficient for the purpose. Having carefully com- 
pared the position of every star, as given in each 
of the several copies above alluded to, I have found 
that out of 1028 stars, of which the catalogue con- 
sists, there are about 780 (or more than three-fourths) 
of them that are discordant, either in longitude or 
latitude; and this, not merely in 10, 20, or 30 mi- 
nutes, which is no uncommon difference, but some- 
times to an amount involving whole degrees. That 
these errors have arisen mostly from the carelessness 
of the copyists, and that they may be partly corrected, 

in some cases, by a reference to the true position of 
the star, I am ready to admit; but still there are 
numerous cases where this tentative method will not 
avail us, and where we are, after all, left in doubt as 
to the identity of the star, or the true reading of the 
original numbers. It appears that there are several 
works in this country that might assist us very mate- 
rially in the elucidation of this subject. In the Bod- 
leian library at Oxford there is a Greek manuscript 
of Ptolemy, which was presented by Selden: and 
there is also, in the same library, Bernard’s copy of 
the Basil edition of 1538, wherein he has copied out 
all the longitudes and latitudes of the stars in the 
catalogue from this same manuscript. In the library 
of All Souls College, it is stated, by Fabricius, that 
there is the manuscript of a Latin translation from 
the Arabic: and I understand that there are also 
manuscript Latin translations from the Arabic at 
New College and at Magdalen College. There is a 
manuscript commentary in Persian, belonging ta 
St. John’s College. In the library at Lambeth t rere 
is also aGreek manuscript of Ptolemy, In the British 
Museum there is an Arabic mi unuscript, of the date 

1218; but I have not been able to find there any 

Greek copy. 

Mr. Baily stated to the meeting that further ac- 
counts had been received from America, relative to 
the annular eclipse of the sun on the 18th of Sep- 
tember last. Professors Henry and Alexander ohs 
served it at Princetown College, New Jersey. Aboug 
eighteen secunds before the formation of the ring, the 
moon’s limb became brightly illuminated, An ap- 
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pearance similar to a row row of beads was as regarded ¢ as 


the formation of the ring: the drops continued for a 
second or two. Professor Alexander remarks that 
the luminous arch round the moon’s dark limb, and 
the brush of light, were only partially visible in his 
4-feet Fraunhofer, with a yellow screen-glass, having 
a slight tinge of green: but he saw them distinctly 
in his 34-feet Dollond with a red screen-glass, for 
about four minutes after the rupture of the ring; 
whence it is inferred that the appearance of the beads 
of light and the dark lines frequently noticed, may 
be completely modified by the colour, and conse- 
quently the absorbing power of the screen-glassthrough 
which they are observed. It was noticed by most of 
the observers, that before the formation and after the 
rupture of the ring, the edge of the moon off the sun 
was distinctly visible, and illuminated for some dis- 
tance within the moon’s surface. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Institute of British Architects........Eight, p.m. 





Mon. Geographical Society .... ..- Nine. 
Tues Institution of Civil Engineers. - Eight. 

* \ Zoological Society (Sci. Bus.) ......4 p. Eight. 
Wep { Medico- Botanical Society .......... Hight. 

* \ Architectural Society (Quar. Meet.) Eight. 


Numismatic Society .............+..Seven. 
Tavn.{ Royal Society of Literature ........Four. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening. KING HENRY V.; and HIGH LIFE BELOW 


On Monday, KING HENRY V.; and FRA DIAVOLO. 
Tyeter. THE STRANGER; and THE MARRIAGE OF 


W + ol KING HENRY V.; and THE INVINCIBLES. 
Thursday, (Last time nat Cone) THE LADY OF LYONS; and 
INKLE AND YARIC 


Her Magsesty’s Tutatre.—Mdlle. Garcia’s ap- 
pearance in her second character did more than 
establish her right to a place among the highest 
modern artists. Fascinating as is the story of ‘La 
Cenerentola,’ and deliciously as it has been clothed 
in melody by Rossini, to give anything like freshness 
to a part over which Sontag, Malibran, Cinti, have, 
in turn, lavished all the exuberances of their fancy, 
isa feat of no common difficulty. Yet this was done 
by Malle. Garcia, as far as its music is concerned :— 
the changes and ornaments introduced by her are all 
her own, and, when not obviously thrown in with the 
express purpose of exhibiting the wide compass of 
her voice, are as beautiful as they are amazing. But 
though our notice takes first cognizance of the vocal 
displays in which Mdlle. Garcia indulged in her duett 
with Rubini, in the exquisite sestett, ‘Questo e 
nodo,’ and, lastly, in the final bravura, all of which 
were encored, we do not forget, that throughout the 
whole part she manifested the still higher qualities 
of consummate musical understanding, feeling, and 
steadiness. Though there might be too much malice 
(as the French use the word) in her reading of 
*Una Volta, to befit our innocent, artless Cene- 
rentola, the delicious simplicity with which that 
ballad was sung was exquisite—while, throughout 
the bustle, and action, and change of the great con- 
certed piece, ‘Signor, una parola,’ Mdlle. Garcia 
kept her place with an ease and a firmness scarcely 
credible in one whose sole acquaintance with the 
stage amounts to four essays. It is only fair to insist 
on these excellent and remarkable characteristics 
her performance, because the general audience, being 
naturally led thereby to forget that she is only a 
débutante, runs some chance of being diverted from 
them by the plainness of her appearance, and the 
awkwardness of her action. These we allude to with- 
out disguise, because grace and tranquillity of motion 
are now the things most needful to be studied by her. 
There is no want of passion, but, ere it be permitted 
to take its free course, the machine should be so 
rigorously trained while it is yet flexible, that it 
shall become impossible for passion to express itself 
by grimace in feature, or distortion in attitude. Our 
hints are thrown out with an earnestness proportioned 
to our admiration for Mdlle. Garcia’s genius, and our 
hopes in her future success, 





Puituarmonic Socrety.—The subscription con- 
cert season closed on Monday, with the last of the 
Philharmonic performances, led by Mr. Loder, and 
conducted by Mr. Moscheles. Perhaps Beethoven's 
Symphony in B flat, and Overture to ‘ Fidelio,’ never 





‘went better in England. Another orchestral per- 
formance, Spohr’s Sinfonia, No. 3, was a dreary 
penance. We no more belong to the party against 
Spohr, than to the party ecstatic in praise of all 
his works, however idealess or self-iterative ; but we 
feel, that to pass over so many better orchestral pieces 
—for instance, Mendelssohn’s,—and to admit such a 
heavy composition, is a false step on the part of the 
direction: and we once again remind those concerned, 
that the Philharmonic Society no longer labours, like 
Lady Teazle, under that plethora of reputation which 
makes a false step of little consequence. Before Spohr’s 
Symphony began, the band performed the Dead 
March from ‘Saul,’ to the memory of Mori. Neither 
of the instrumental solos were peculiarly interesting : 
it is vexatious to hear such an admirable executive 
pianist as M. Déhler wasting his popularity and his 
fingers on fantasias, which at best, as compositions, 
but amount to “ Thalberg and water”—while Mr. 
Blagrove’s violin concerto, by Mayseder, though 
most neatly and gracefully played, was too level a 
piece of writing to rivet the attention. The vocal 
part of the concert, however, was very interesting. 
Besides a successful début made by Mdlle. Meerti, a 
Belgian lady, with a rich contralto voice, in Merca- 
dante’s ‘Se m’abbandoni,—-Madame Dorus Gras 
sung the cavatina * En vain j’espére,’ from ‘ Robert le 
Diable,’ with her usual certainty and brilliancy of 
execution, and admirable measurement of time. She 
was joined, too, by Sigs. Mario and Giubilei in that 
wonderful scene from the same opera, * Que faut-il 
faire’—perhaps the most effective trio on the stage— 
the exact and spirited execution of which did the 
highest credit not only to the singers, but also to the 
orchestra, whose duty in it is very heavy. Sig. 
Mario’s song was ‘ Suona funerea,’ from ‘ Il Crociato.’ 
The manner in which Meyerbeer’s name is taking 
possession of our concert bills, and the signal success 
of a French prima donna, are matters worth remark- 
ing, as signs of the times—justifying, to the full, the 
efforts we have constantly made to draw attention to 
a school of music and musical performance, which, 
as far as opera is concerned, is certainly, in its pres 
sent state, more interesting, because more individual 
and fresher, than anything coming to us from the 
worn-out pens of Italian musicians, or the crucibles 
of German elaborators. 








Brazilian Fossils—M. Sanh, of ‘Siem Santa, in 
Brazil, has made a voluminous report to the French 
Academy of Sciences concerning the fossil mammifere 
of that country, from which the following is an ex- 
tract:—of this class of animals he has found 75 
distinct species, belonging to 43 genera, most of 
which abound in caverns. The part of the country 
studied by him lies between the Rio das Velhas, one 
of the tributaries of the Rio San Francisco, and the 
Rio Paraopeba. This district forms a plain 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and is traversed by a 
chain of mountains only from 300 to 700 feet high. 
This chain is composed of secondary limestone, stra- 
tified in horizontal layers, having all the characters 
of the zechstein and hochlen kalkstein of the Ger- 
mans. It is entirely hollowed out into caverns, and 
crossed by cracks in every direction, and its interior 
more or less filled with a red earth, identical with 
that which forms the superficial stratum of the 
country, and which is from 10 to 15 feet thick. This 
is often so ferruginous, that its particles of iron are 
transformed into a pisolithic mineral, like that of 
the Jura. This earth has undergone some modifica- 
tions in the caverns, for it contains angular or rolled 
fragments of the calcareous rock, particles of lime 
deposited by the water which filters through the 
cracks, and it is impregnated with saltpetre. The 
fossils lic in this earth, and are disposed pell-mell in 
the middle of it. They are all fragile, of white 
fracture, often petrified, adhere closely to the sockets 
in which they lie, frequently present calcareous spath, 
are broken, crushed, or otherwise mutilated, and 
bear marks of teeth, showing that they have been 
carried there by the ferocious animals which inha- 
bited those caverns, and also by a species of diurnal 
bird. 





To CorresronpveEnts.—J. C., M. Le Benjamin, received. 
H. E. W. declined. 

We are obliged to our correspondent at Live: 
the paper referred to has not reached us, Alsoto 
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Chrysostom, St. Basil, &c. Translated into Englis several 
hands, with a Dissertation upon them, showing their usefulness 
and authority, and pointing out their several corruptions and 


interpolations. 
By THOMAS BRETT, L.L.D. 
London : “Rislantons. Nottingham, Dearden. 

















Just published, i in I2mo. price 7s. boards, E 
HRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS, in the 
PROSPECT of SICK hE, MOURNING, and DEATH. 
By the Rev. JOHN JAMES, D.D. 
Prebendary of pe wt este and V 
Parish, in that City 
3. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Cnarchesed, and Waterloo- 
a Pall Mall; and sold by F. Bell, Peterborough. 
lso, by the same Author. 
A Comment upon the Collects. 7th Edition, 6s, 
WILBERFORCE’S PRIZE ESSAY. 
Just published, in small ore pric A 3s. 6d. boards, the 
2nd Edition, 
HE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM. An Appeal to 
English Churehmen. 
By HENRY A. LL TAM WIL ~~ E, M.A. 
Curate of Bransgore, H: 

*,* To this Becay ‘the Prize of Two Hundred Guineas has 
been adjudged, by the Rev. Dr. Dealtry and the Rev. Professor 
Scholefield. 

Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
W aterloo-place Pall Mall. 


This day is published, price 25, 

N INQUIRY into the MORBID EFFECTS 
of DEFICIENCY of A et He be hiefly with reference to their 
occurrence ig mongst the i 3. also PRACTICAL 
OBSERVATIONS on the a RE AT ME} of such = 

By RICHARD BARON “HOW ARD, 
Physician = the Ardwick and Ancoats Dispe ~ 
Resident Medical Otlicer at the Poor House, Manchester. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and Taylor & Walton. 

Manchester: George Simms, E xchange-street. 


REPLY TO THE REV. ea = NEWMAN. 


day is published 
HE OXFORD DIVINES NOT MEMBERS 
B. BROWNE, of Mellington, 


wer Re H of ENGLAND. 
hor of * Thoughts of the Times.’ 


Being a Reply to the Rev. J. H. Newman’s Lectures on Roman 
sm and Popular Protestantism. 
Longman, Orme & Co, 


CENTRAL SOC IET y¥ of EDUCATION. 
THE THIRD PUBLICATION OF THE SOCIETY. 


Contents: 

Infant Schools. C. Baker. Esq. 
County Colieges of Agriculture. B 
State of the Peasantry in Kent. ¢ 
Education in Ireland. William 8. , Esq. M.P. 
What are the advantages of a Study of ‘Antiquity at the present 

time? George Lon, Esq 
Common! Seheais! in plasestbaanta: New York, and Pennsyle ania, 

Rev. 8. 

iacalien of Penner Children. 
Study of Comparative Grammar. Ww illia um Smith, Esq. 
Condition of the Labouring Classes in ~ e Pavishes in the 

County of Norfolk. G. R. Porter, Ese 
Present State of Prussian Education. Thomas Wyse, Esq. M.P. 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
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ROSCOE’S WALES. 
Lately published, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. price, 23s. ae. - cloth (edges 
uncut), os one sgantly bound in morocco, gilt edges, 35s. each, 
ANDERINGS and EXCU RSIONS in 
NORTH and SOUTH WALES. By THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Esq. With 99 splendid engravings, from drawings by Fielding, 
Cox, Cattermole, Creswick, Harding, &e. 
* Alike beautiful and e legant i in the pictorial illustrations and 
jn the literary composition.”’— Monthly Repository. 
“ Besides its higher quali sconrate guide to the 
most interesting spots in Wales.” — The Re 
Tilt, and Simpkin & Co. London ; W ighiven & Webb, Bir- 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


mingh: am. 
ist publishe 
HE ANNALS je *TISTORY of TACITUS, 


a New and Literal English Version, complete in | vol. 
avo. lés, 










Other literal Translations, with Not 
Sophocles, Svo. 15s.—Euripides’ Heet aba, Orestes, 
, and Medea, 8vo. 5s. 6d.—F uripides” Bippelytes en 
ane . stophanes’ Plutus and the Frogs, 8 
—Arist otle’ s », with Hobbe’s Analysis, Svo. tga 

Coc kman’s Cicero’s Offices, 12mo. 5s.—Cicero on the Nature of 
the Gods, 8vo. &.—Livy, Books XXI— KAAL. , 2 vols. Svo. 18s.— 
Aristophanes ws: te, 2 vols. 8vo. LU. 

i D. A. Talboys; and 113, F le et -street, London. 


THIRD EDITION, JUS READY. 
This day is published, in sieves avo. Ny price 31s. 6¢ 
HE ROMANCE ot NATURE; * the 
FLOW = SEASONS ILLUSTRATED. 
y LOUISA ANNE TWAMLEY. 
“ This is a mi of singular beauty and taste. Twenty-seven 
exquisite coloured drawings of favourite flowers, are accom- 
nied by graceful quotations from the various authors who 
ave felt their * sweetest inspiration,’ and some charming ori- 
ginal peewee. ether for tasteful decoration, originality, or 
grace, we e seen no superior to this most be ~autiful volume.” 
—Literary Gazette. 























2. 
In a handsome volume, price 21s. morocco elegant, 
UR WILD FLOWERS, familiarly described 
and illustrated with coloured Plates from original Draw- 
" by LOU ISA ANNE TWAMLEY, Author of * The Romance 
ta 





LORA’S GEMS: a Series of beautiful Groups 
of Flowers drawn and coloured by JAMES ANDREWS, 
with Poetical Illustrations by MISS TWAMLEY. Imperial dito. 
42s. cloth ; 52s. 6d. moroc co. 
_ Charles Tilt, Flect-street. 


Great Marlborough-street, June 2 
} R. COLBURN 





HAS JUST P UBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
I. 
THE LION, A TALE “g THE COTERIES. 3 vols. 
INCLU SION OF THE 
DIARY OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE IV. 
Being Vols. II]. and 1V., comprising numerous curious and inter- 
esting Letters of Queen Caroline, the Princess Charlotte, &c. 
Ilf. 
;RANMER; aNo 
Bya MEMBER a, the — CLU 'B. 3 vols. 
LADY BLESSINGTON’S ‘IDLER IN ITALY.’ 
New and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. post8vo. with Portrait, 24s. bd. 
Also, just ready, 


I. 
THE LIFE — CORRESPONDENCE OF 
NRY GRATTA 
By his SN, HENRY G RATT. AN. * Faq. M.P. 
ols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 
TEMPTATION ; or, A Wire's PERILS. 3 vols. 
THE COURTIER OF THE D AYS OF CHARLES IU. 


Mrs. GORE. 3 vol 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mz irlhorous ch-street. 














WITH FIV gE HUNDRED DE = Ne BY HOR AC 4) VERNET. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., Part 1. 
uoMm: AS’S LIFE of ‘NAPOLEON, The time 
has arrived when a history of Napoleon may be given to 
the public, unbiassed by personal feelings on the part of its 
author; when the life and achievements of that extraordinary 
man may be reviewed with regard to their influence upon the 
age and upon mankind, without receiving any exaggerated tone 
or colouring from the anger or adulation which the ey called forth 
in their progress. The important consequences of the reign of 
the French Emperor are everywhere felt and acknowledged 
and the good or evil influence which that reign has exerted, and 
will continue to exert upon society, vorsns qne of the profoundest 
specalations of modern philosopny. The Nz = ay a of Waterloo 
St. Helena is but the phantom of him who, from the wreck 
of old things and obsolete opinions and customs, called into 
existence new states and kingdoms, and gave new political and 
commercial systems, with new geographical limits and divisions, 
to half the world. Y et little of Napoleon, beyond the history of 
is decline and fall, is known to the English reader. 

To relate the story, which in ali its details bears the interest 
of a chivalric romance, and to trace the progress of the hero, in 
a clear and satisfactory manner, and with an impartial spirit, 
is the object of the present publication. The work will be com- 
piled from the best existing authorities, English and forei 
will steadfastly aim at rende ering just ice to all the part 
events of which it treats. At the same time, the narr: 
be as brief as may be found consistent with a lucid state me a of 
the facts, in order that the attention of the reader may not be 
wearied, or the work itself placed beyond the means of “any 
class by its bulk, and cons quent price. 

The pictorial department needs litt le explanation or eulogy. 
The numerous engravings will form, in themselves, a history of 

e events which they illustrate, and leave scarcely a passage 
of the stirring li fe of Napoleon, “trom the cradle to the grave,” 
undepicted. They are, indeed, the chefs-d’wurre of Horace 
Vernet, who has acquired such’ well-merited ce se brity on the 
Contine nt and in England, as the painter of military c haracter 
and action; and are in all re spects the ame as those which em- 
bellish the splendid * Histoire de I’ “mper apoléon’ of M. 
Laurent de t *Ardeche, now publishing in p aris, in similar form 
and manner to that 

Thework will be 
Numbers, cont 
with many engrs 
Monthly Parts, contai 
in one handsome library vc a7 

London: Joseph Thomas, 
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Finch- -lane 5 sold by Simpkin & 
Tegg & Co., and G, 


Co. Edinbu rgh: J. Sutherland. Dublin: 
Young. 





TO THE LOVERS OF CHOICE BOOKS. 


R TYAS begs to announce that he has now on 
. ae | a eR Cc Copics of that splendidly illustrated work, 
S POEM nae 
W ~y = nd Proofs on India Pape’ 
2 vols. 4to. rth Be = in merece. price 5l. Tos. ‘per copy, 
ublished at 102. 1 

It will be suffic’ jent “ direct the attention of the lovers of 
books to this announcement, as the character of the work, and 
its unrivalled illustrations,.54 in each volume, by Turner and 
Stothard, are = ” known to the literary world. 

Also, the few re meiniog Cc piss of 
HOGARTH’S V 3, 
the genuine and only complete +B, — the original plates 
engrave ed by himself, and retouc he ed by Heath, published at 13/. 
Yumbers, now offered for 7/. 7s., handsomely half-bound in 

russia. 

For the convenience of those who may wish to adopt any other 
style of binding, a few copies are retained in quires, price 6/. 6s. 

All a.e warranted perfect, and in fine condition. 

A remittance is requested with all orders from the country. 

50, Cheapside, June 17, Me 





Burlington-street, t, June 2l. 
M* BENTLEY HAS" JUST READY FOR 
PUBLICATION 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
HAMILTON KING. 
By M. H. BARKER, Esq. ¢ Tue OLp Sartor’ 
Author Of ‘Tough Yarns,’ * Greenwich Hospital,’ &c. 
Il. 
Dedicated, Ny spec ial pe: er a the Queen. 
vols. oe with I 
TR: AVELS. IN NORTH ANERIC A, 
During the Years 1834, 35, and 36. Including a Summer 
Residence with the Pawnee Tete of ee in the Remote 
Prairies of the Missouri, and a Visit to Cuba and the Azore 
Islands. By the Hon. CHAS. AUGU STUS MURKAY. 
Ill. 
THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. 
An Historical Romance 
By Lape yey DU MAS. 
0 which j is added, \ de he same Author, 


ACTE, THE MAID a CORINTH. 


*s vols, 





*3 vols. 


IRELAND: SOCIAL, POLITIC AL, and RELIGIOUS. 
By. GU STAVE DE BEAU MON T. 
Translated, with Y llustrative Notes, by W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
2 vols, 8vo. 
Also, now ready. 


Second Edition, Breede 
THE HISTORY. “OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND 
AND ome THE ou ne OF SPAIN. 
H. PRESCOTT, Esc 
3 vols. 8vo. bound, with Portraits of C olambus, t ‘ardinal Ximenes, 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, and (now first add ed) Ferdinand and 
Isabella.—*,* The purchasers of the first edition can obtain 
the two additional Portraits, price 2s. 6d., of the Publisher, or 
(on order) of their ween ‘toguuee 


THE NEW bn smey ag BENTLEY'S — ANY. 


AINSWORTH, 
EMBELLISHED w ier a CHG REN ae ‘si LATIONS BY 
Hi: ~~ cox price Sixteen Shillings. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
‘ESSRS. LONGMAN, ORME & Co, HAVE 
JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION, 
I. 
Captain Marryat'’s New Work. (Next week.) 
A DIARY IN AMERICA. By Carr. Marryart, C.B. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. 
II. 
The Rev. Sydney Smith. (Next week.) 
COLLECTED WORKS OF REV. SYDNEY 
SMITH. 3 vols. Svo. 
Ille 
ady Blessington’s New Work. (Now ready.) 
DESULTORY THOUGHTS AN D REFLECTIONS. 
By the COUNTESS of BL ESSING’ TON. 
‘ep. 8vo. 4s. cloth lettered, gilt edges 
“Full of agreeable glances of mind and instructive observa- 
tions on the world and its inhabitants.”"— Lit. 
IV. 
Miss Boyle’s New Novel. (Next Week.) 
THE FORESTER: A Tate of 1688, 
By MISS MARY LOUISA BOYLE, Authovers of ‘The State 
Prisoner.’ 3 — post 





THE 


Dr. Sigmond’s New v. ork. (Neat 
IT's MEDICINAL AND MORAL ERPECTS. 
i Fep. svo. 5s. cloth lettered. 
vi. 
". James's New Novel. (Now ready.) 
THE GENTLEMAN P OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
vols. post 8 


vo. 
“Rarely, if ever, has Mr James proved himself more success- 
ful.”—Court Journal. 


TEA: 


Vil. 
Mr. ——- New Work. (Now eae dy.) 
TOUR IN SWEDE 
By SAMUEL waient isq., Author of * me 2c Years’ Residence 
in Norway.’ 8vo. 12s. 
* A volume of sterling and enduring worth.”’"—Eelectic Rer. 
Vill. 
Madame Necker de Saussure. (Now ready.) 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. 2 vols. fc. 8vo. 12s. cl. 
“* Worthy the attention and serious perusal of every teac her, 
every parent, every magistrate, or divine in the kingdom.” 
Educational Magazine, 
IX. 
By the Professors of King’s College, London. 
ILL USTRA TIONS of SCIENCE, Vol. 1. MECHANICS. 
By the Rev. H. MOSELEY. 8s. ‘cloth. (Now ready.) 
“ Beautiful and interesting in the highest degree.”"— Monthly Rev. 
xX. 
“A perfect wr =? every person having a kitchen 
ester Journal, 
THE VEGETABLE CULTIVA ATOR. (Now ready.) 
By JOHN ROGERS, Author of ‘The Fruit Cultivator,’ 7s, cl. 





THE DUBLIN a EDITION. 


as AUTHEN NTiC SAT ED REPORT 

igned by Mr. Gregg and his Special Reporters) of the 

DIscU Ton which took place in the Round Room of the 

Rotunda, Dublin, on the 29th of } May, 1838, and Fight following 
Days, between the Rev. T. D. GREGG, A.M. Minister of the 

‘ree Church, Swift's Alley, Dublin, and the Rev. THOMAS 
MAGUIRE, P.P. of Ballinamore. 

It is necessary to inform the Public, that inasmuch as a dis- 
agreement arose between the parties, the re is no joint Edition of 
the Discussion. The Protestant Edition is not signed by ir. 
Maguire ; nor is the Roman Catholic Edition signed by 

Gre ee. Are ferenc e to the Correspondence will clearly aie 
the reasons w 

This Edition hi as a copious Index, which will enable the reader 
at es once to turn to the arguments advanced on both sides, and 
the S$ given. 

Londen: ‘Richard Groombridge, 6, Ps anye ppealle »y, Paternoster- 
row ; Carson, Robertson, & Bleakley, Dublir 


VAUTION.—S. MORDAN & Ca, solicit atten- 
wmeto the following Caution. When purchasing their 
PATENT EVER-POINTED PENCIL, or Leads for the same, 
observe that the names of 8. Morpan & Co., Makers and Pa- 
tentees, are on the body of the case, as there are infe rior imita- 
tions before the public, which are merely made “to sell.’ 
careful observance of ‘this notice will ensure a solid Gold or 
Silve *r Pencil-case that may be relied on, and prevent much 
Canppolimest ae vexatious inte rruption when in use. 
. MORDAN & Co. 22 a, City-road, London. 


STOCKEN'’s LONDON. MADE ROSEWOOD 
7 or MAHOGANY GENTL, EMEN'’S DRESSING-CASES, 
containing two razors, nail ssors, button-hook, tweezers, 
shaving soapand brush, stoee, onlin. tooth, nail, hair, and clothes 
brushes, with good looking-glass, for las. 6d., the che apest mee 
ever ofle red to the public—Ladies’ Rosewood Dressing-c 
titted complete, from 16s. 6¢.—London-made Rosewood or Maz 
hogany Writing round-corner Desks, with ink-glass, at 10s. 6d. 
—Lad ies’ Rosewood Work-boxes, in great variety, from 4s. 6d. 
‘he above articles being warranted can be hac ‘at Stocken's 
Manufactory, 53, Quadrant, Regent-strect, next door to Swan 
gar's, south’ side of the Quadrant. 


B= HATS CONDUCIVE to HEALTH. 


Beaver Hats are superior to all others: on the co ntrary, 
the greater number of Hats now worn are not porous, produci ing 
head-aches, loss of hair, and determination of blood to the head. 
Gentlemen should take this matter seriously into consideration 
being a felted substance, perfectly porous, aveiee the egress of 
perspiration. Perring’s Patent Light Ventilating Beaver Hats 
are only four ounces weight, pliable to the head, and will ke ep 
their shape and colour. Price for the best, 2ts. ; second quali- 
ties, 16s. ; third ditto, lzs. Light Summer Hats, 34 ounces weight, 
black or drab, 12s. Ladies’ Riding Hats, 12s., 16s., or 21s. Livery 
Hats, 16s. Youths’ Hats and Caps in sere ry variety ; also Opera 
and Dress Hats ; ntlemen’s Trave Ning, Lites and Shooting 
Hats and Caps. Ss ECIL HOU TRAND.—Copy this 
address. 
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The following are supplied solely by W. .P INE, 
of Dr. SCO" 
from E cont 


tal 
HE HORTICULTU RAL PUMP isan elegant 
littleimplement, by which a — | or gentleman may enjo 
the ——— of watering flowers and plants mee most usefu. 
and a able manner. It is almost as easily car " 
sol, by ‘di scharges the fluid (from a wate: cuemek oF Fi 
source) in a dense stream, in a fine dew-like spray, or in an in- 
termediate shower.—THE SONIF E RON: This new and curious 
instrument is a never-failing resource in the most inveterate 
degrees of deafness. It renders distant voices audible, as the 
telescope makes far objects visible; and is, om fore, invaluable 
at church, and in all spac ‘ious rooms and places.—In common 
cases of deafness, Dr. Scott's ACOUSTIC CORNETS restore the 
deaf to a participation in general conversation, almost without 
e ither spe akers or heare er being conscious of any artificial « an yt 
hey are the smallest hearing instruments hitherto discover 
admitting v3 2 .eing worn under hats and bonnets.—The APE Te 
TIVE fAIN supersedes the injurious habit taking 
opening fo Lo by tegen od operation of a littl ain water, 
laving been fille a from the toilet-jug, it may be c ed, un- 
seen, in the pocket, or in a lady’s reticule, to any appropriate 
place ; and produces, instanté aneously, the desired eflect, with. 
out the slightest trouble or inconvenience. 
+. ST, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at excee a low prices. wy followi ure especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS CARPET The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns = the metropolis, combining 
durability of fabric and novelty in design, with economy in 
price.—CABINET FURNITU RE, BRITISH and PARISIAN, 
This department, from its extensive stoc k and superior arrange- 
ment. affords fac ilities for expeditious selection not equi alled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worste od, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is excee dingly la ree, and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warrante a colours and 
sete rr -signs. 
JTSON, & COMPANY, 292, 294, and 295, High Holborn, 
M ETC ALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronize od by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. ‘Thisce lebrated Brush will search thorou zhly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordipary manner. Metcalfe’s ‘Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a pl: . that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth.—An improved Clothes-bri ish, that cleans in a third part 
ofthe usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap.—A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning ve lvet with quick and satis- 
factory effe + The much-approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by Faculty.—Pene aw A g Hair-brushes, with the 
durable A..F ached Russian bristles, oe do not soften in wash- 
ing or use like common hair. A new and large import. ation of 
fine Turkey Sponge; and Combs of all descriptions.—At Mete 
calfe’s, No. 130, Oxford-street, nearly opposite Hanover-square, 


UTLER’s COMPOU} ND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPA- 
KiLLA, is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the 
original) of the now numerous concentrated preparations re- 
commended for making the Compound Decoction of has 
rilla. A dessert spoonful of it, dilated with water, makes half 
pint of the usual strength. It is prescribed as an alterative in 
scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin, and all cutaneous dis- 
eases; also has been found extremely useful in chronic rheuma- 
tism, and in secondary symptoms, and after an improper use of 
mercury.—Prepared and sold in 4y. 6d., 10s,, and 20s., bottles, by 
Thos. Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corne rof St. P aul’s Churche 
ard, London, and 20, Wate rloo-plac ¢, opposite the Post Office, 
idinburgh ; and (authenticated by a fac-simile of his sig nature 
with hisaddress engraved in the accompanying label) may be pro- 


Superintendent 
zs 5 h. echanical Repository, 369, Strand, 3 doors 

































































cured of J, Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; or through any respectable 
Druggist. 
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M. A. NATTALI’S CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS for the Month of MAY, 


Can be procured cratis on application, post paid, 19, Southampton-street, Covent-garden. 


OFFERED AT VERY REDUCED PRICES, ALL QUITE NEW, AND WARRANTED PERFECT, 





BRITTON’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND, 


Or, an HISTORICAL, ARCHITECTURAL, and GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION 
®. the ENGLISH CATHEDRAL CHURCHES; 


Viz. SALISBURY, YORK, WINCHESTER, NORWICH, LICHFIELD,,OXFORD, CANTERBURY, WELLS, EXETER, PETERBOROUGH, GLOUCESTER, 
BRISTOL, HEREFORD, AND WORCESTER, 
With 300 Plates, from Drawings by Brore, Carrermoie, GANDY, and Baxter, and engraved by J. & H. Le Krux, i+ the first style of the Art, and 12 Woodcuts by Branston. 
5 vols. medium 4to. folded and collated ready for binding, 14l. Published at 331. 
5 vols. medium 4to. haly-bound morocco, elegant, uncut, the top edge gilt, 151. 15s. Published at 352. 
Each Cathedral may ve had separate, at one-half the original price, in cloth, with a gold label. 





BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN ; 360 Engravings by Le Kevux, representing the most beautiful, curious, and interesting 
Ancient Edilices of this Country ; with an Historieal and Descriptive Account of each subject. 
5 vols. medium 4to., folded and collated for binding, 148, Published at 261. 12s.—5 vols. medium 4to. 
half-bound, morocco, elegant, uncut, top edge gill, 15l. 188, Published at 281, 12s. 

BRITTON’S Chronological and Historical ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE of GREAT BRITAIN; EightyPlates of Plans, 
Elevations, Sections, Views, and Details of several Edifices, by Le Kxux, with ample Historical 
and Descriptive Accounts of each. Medium 4to. hAalf-bound, morocco, elegant, uncut, lop edge gilt, 
3l. 3s. Published at 6l. 128, boards.—Imperial 4to. LARGE PAPER, half-bound, morocco, elegant, uncut, 
top edge giit, Sl. 58, Published at \11. boards. 

BRITTON’S PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES of the ENGLISH 
CITIES; Sixty Engravings, by Le Krux, and Twenty-four Woodcuts. 4to. in cloth, gilt label, 
Ql. 4s. Published at 71. 4s.—LARGK PAPER, PROOFS, in cloth, 3/, 10s, Published at 121. 

PUGIN’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from 
various Ancient Edifices in England. 2 vols. 4to. cloth, 4l. 4s, Published at 6l. 68.—2 vols. imp. 4to. 
LARGE PAPER, cloth, 61.65. Published at 91. 98. 

SPECIMENS of the GOTHIC ORNAMENTS selected from Lavenham 
Church, Suffolk. Forty Plates. 4to, cloth, 12s. Published at 18s. 





PUGIN and LE KEUX’S ENGRAVED SPECIMENS of the ARCHI- 
} iy sar naa Eighty Plates; with Descriptions by Brrrroy, 

PUGIN’S and MACKENZIE’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHI. 
TECTURE at Oxford. Sixty-one Plates, 4to. cloth, 1. 4s. Published at 2l. 2s. 

: SOTHANS ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY, 
folio, cloth ei. Gs. Pubes Wil, Lde-’-S vale. folio rrosk co tote Pa ee eee 

MOSES’ Select GREEK -and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES from VASES, 
Thirty-seven Plates, cloth, 10s. Gd. Published at \l. 1s. 

FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL STUDIES of the BONES and MUSCLES, 
for the Use of Artists. Twenty-one Plates, engraved by Henry Lanpsxrr, and Portrait b: 
Saves, =i bee additional Plates; and Explanatory Notes, by Wa. Roperrson. Roya 

FLAXMAN'’S COMPOSITIONS from DANTE, Hell, Purgatory, and 


Paradise. One Hundred and Twelve Plates. Oblong dto. cloth, 21. 2s. Published at 4l. 4s. 


Dr. TURTON’S BIVALVE SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS, 


systematically arranged, with Twenty Plates, coloured by Sowerby. 4to, cloth, 2l. Pub. at al. 





SMIRKE'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DON QUIXOTE. 





THE HISTORY OF THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 


Written by MIGUEL DE CERVANTES. Translated, with 


Notes, from the Spanish Edition, published by M. Petitcer, 


And embellished with Seventy-four fine Engravings, from Drawings by Roserr SmrrKe, and engraved by Ratmpacn, ENGLEREART, Heatu, Fitreer, Goipine, and Mita. 
4 vols. 4to. with Proof Impressions of the Plates on India paper, boards, reduced to 71. 7s.; published at 262. 5s. (The only copy left.) 
4 vols. royal 8vo. large paper, with Seventy-four Plates, /’roq/s, half-bound morocco, uncut and lettered, in the Roxburghe style, reduced to 41. 4s.; pub. at 152. 15s. 
és The above arc all warranted Original Copies, the same as delivered to the Subscribers te the Work, a portion of the Coppers being destroyed. 
4 vols. demy 8vo. with only Fifiy Plates, half-bound morocco, uncut, in the Roxburghe style, reduced to 11. 16s.; pub. at 61. 6s. 





LYALL'S (Dr. Robert) CHARACTER of the RUSSIANS, with a de- 
tailed History of Moscow, &c. 4to. 24 Plates, mostly coloured, boards, 1. 1s. Published at 4l, 48. 
Another copy. 4to. half-bound, morocco, uncut, gilt top edges, 
1. Ms.6d, Published at 41. lis. 6d. 

——— TRAVELS in RUSSIA, the CRIMEA, CAUCASUS, and 
GEORGIA, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth boards, 14s, Published at 1. 10s. 

Another copy. 2 vols. in 1, 8vo. half-bound, morocco, uncut, gilt 
top edges, 18%. Published at \l. 16s. 


THOMSON’S PORTRAITS of DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS. 
Physiognomieal Portraits. One Hundred distinguished Characters, from undoubted originals, 











engraved in the line manner, by Cosmo Armstrong, Bragg, Cook, Engleheart, Ensom, E. Finden, 
W. Finden, Pye, Robinson, Log geen Wedgwood, Warren, Worthington, and others. With 
Biographical Memoirs. 2 vols. 4to. LARGE PAPER, Proors ON INDIA PAPER, containing 103 
finely-executed Plates, cloth lettered, 4l, 4s. Published at 2M. 

— Another copy. 2 vols. 4to. half-bound, morocco, gilt top edges, 
by Mackenzie, 5l. 58. Published at 221. 1s. 

WALPOLE’S ANECDOTES of PAINTING and ENGRAVING in 
ENGLAND, enlarged by Dallaway. Major's Edition. 5 vols. royal 8v0. half-bound, morocce, uncut, 
rave, 4i. 10s. Published at 101. 10s, 

The Eighty-four Portraits, Engraver’s proofs, before the 


letters, on India paper, 4to, in a portfolio, 5/. 10s. Published at 251, 4s. 
Only 24 Copies were printed, of which only 10 remain. ‘They were not intended for sale. 











DE FOEB’S CELEBRATED NOVEL. 


THE LIFE AND 


STRANGE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


OF YORK, 


Embellished with 22 fine Engravings from the masterly designs of the late |* 


Tuomas StoTHarp, R.A. the whole of the Plates engraved by Cuartes Heatu. 2 vols. 8vo. 
original impressions, boards (pub, at 2/. 2s.) 16s.; or half-bound, morocco, Iss. 1820 

Another copy, 2 vols. royal 8vo. large paper, an early subscriber's copy (pub. 
at 3/. 13s. 6d.) boards, 1/, 4s. ; or half-bound, morocco, 1. 6s. 1820. 


MARINER. 
Another copy, 2 vols. royal 8vo. large r, with proof impressions of plates 
on India paper x. at 5/. 5s.) ee 2. ee . P P F 


Another copy, 2 vols. royal Svo. large paper, Engraver’s proofs before the letlers, 
on India paper, very few printed (pub, at 8/. 8s.) 3/. 3s. 1820. 





In 10 vols. 12mo. published at 27. 10s., reduced to 2% in cloth boards, 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE, 


. By WILLIAM MITFORD, Esq. 
New Edition, with numerous Additions and Corrections; to which is prefixed, a brief Memorr of the Autuor, 


e By uts Brotuer, LORD REDESDALE, 
M. A. Nattali, 19, Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 
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